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FOREWORD 


The purpose ol this Handbook is to give the foieigii worker 
some idea of Ihc nature and character ol the Soviet trade union 
movement. 

The Soviet trade union movement bears a certain impress ot its 
own which has been lent it by the character of the dcvelopmenl of 
the labour movement in Russia in tsarist times and, in particular, 
by the circumstance lhal for twenty years the working class has 
lieen the ruling class in the Soviet Union. By abolishing tlie capi- 
talist system and converting tlie land, mills, factories and the entire 
system of transportation into the property of the whole people, the 
working class of the Soviet Union created conditions for its material 
prosperity and cultural growth such as the working class of no 
capitalist country can possibly possess. In order to achieve the tre- 
mendous results it did and in, historically speaking, so short a lime, 
it had to create such organizations and to direct them in such a way 
as to ensure that the efforts of the working population of the coun- 
try would all make for the achievement of one aim, the aim set by 
the Great October Socialist Revolution, viz., the building of 
Socialism. 

In the course of its growth, tlie working class ol Russia created 
three fundamental organizations: the Commimisl Party, which em- 
braces the vanguard of the working population; the Soviets, which 
embrace the whole working population of town and counlry; and 
the trade unions, which embrace the workers, office employees 
and intellectuals. The fact that proper mutual relations have been 
maintained between these three organizations is Ihe chief reason 
for the tremendous successes the Soviet Union is able to record in 
the twentieth year of its existence. 

The Communist, or Bolshevik, Party was steeled and tempered 
in the ideological and organizational struggle against all its enemies 
in the course of three revolutions. It is the leading political 
force in the counlry. It was the Bolshevik Party that reared 
and fostered the mass working-cla.s.s movement in tsarist Russia. It 
was the Bolshevik Party that began to create the trade unions and 
that trained them in the straggle against capitalism, tsarism, the 
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Mensheviks, Socialist- Rcvolutiouav’ies and counter- revolulionarj 
Trotskyiles and Rights (Tomsky and Co ) . It was under the leader- 
ship of the Party of Lenin and Stalin that the working class 
waged the struggle in the first revolution in 1905 and in the Feb- 
ruary Revolution in 1917. In the October Revolution, under the 
leadership of tlie Bolshevik Parly, tlie working class followed by 
the millions ot working people ol town and country accomplished 
ihc Socialist revolulion and established the dictatorship of the pro- 
lelarial in the form of Soviet power on one-sixlh oi the earth’s 
surlace. 

/Under the leadership of the Bolshevik Parly, the Civil War 
wih) brought to a successful conclusion, a huge socialist industry 
was built up, agricultuie was collectivized, and the material well- 
being and cultural level ol the peoples ot the U S.S.R. were raised 
to unprecedented heights, the exploitation of man by man was 
abolished for all time, ^Socialist society was in the main built. 
That is why the Bolshevik Parly enjoys the profound love and 
confidence of the people, that is why its authority is so great 
among the masses and why it exercises imdisputed leadership in 
all the organizations of the masses (Soviets, trade unions, etc.). 

The enemies of the Soviet Union and of the international work- 
ing-class movement try to make out that the leadership of the 
Bolshevik Party is based upon compulsion and ruthless discipline. 
But this assertion is false. Discipline within the Communist Party 
is conscious discipline; memhershin of the Party is not comn nl- 
sorv^ lt is regarded as a matter of honour; and millions of toilers 
.strive for this honour, and when they join the ranks of the Parly 
submit to the discipline established by the Party at its congresses, 
general meetings and so forth. 

, Trade union membership is not comnulsorv in the U.S.S.R . The 
t irade unions are, v nlnni-ary organi-/atlojis and trade imion_m em. 
Jil f rship is a matter of personal choice , kowever. the vast majorilj 
of the workers, olilcc employees and intellectuals belong to the 
trade unions, for the^trade unions look after the material and cul- 
tural interests of their members) Hie trade unions constitute one 
oi the organizations on which the whole system of the Soviet Slate 
rests. The trade unions, of course, have their own discipline, which 
is laid down in the rules of each particular union and is determined 
by the fact of its affiliation to the All-Union Central Coundd of 
Trade Unions (A U.C.C.T.U.} . 

The citizens of the U.S.SJd., having created and defended the 
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Soviet Stale, ^heii- own Stale, a workers’ and peasa nts' State, nal- 
urally s ubm iLtaibL-dis ciplin e a nd laws. In this S late, •w hore tKcre 
are no lan dlords, bank ers and capitalists, andjvhe re the laiuL and 
/imp lcment i.ajid jneans of production belon g to the whoja people, 
idiscj£lina i s lab ou r _disci pline. a di scipline created j)y the people" 
\t!^msebiefc# This labour discipline, which the Soviet trade unions 
have always striven to inculcate, follows from the new, Commtt- 
nist attitude towards labour. As to the Soviets, active participa- 
tion in tlie election of the toilers’ deputies is the public duty of 
every Soviet citi/en, a duly which he voluntarily and willingly per- 
forms. The Stnlir^ Constitution guarantees tb^ rig bl q£, every 
cit izen to pa rticipate iiu th»,.elegtioiis,_ but imposes no penalties 
for refr ainin g, from, d oing so,. Soviet citizens are politically en- 
lightened enough to understand their public duty and therefoie 
take an active part in the elections. N obody is com p elled to vo te. 
Even before the new Constitution in the U.S.S.R. was adopted 
the proportion of electors actually voting in elections was higher 
than in any other country in the world. 

There is one other important feature of the Soviet trade union.s. 
The U.S.S.R. is a country of numerous nationalities; it consists of 
elflven TJn jon Republics and a large number of autonomous re- 
publics . national regions, national areas, etc. Nevertheless, the 
trade union movement in the U S S.R. is a united one. The very- 
character and structure of the Soviet State affords full opportunity 
to every nationality to display its national characteristics and tal- 
ents and at the same time welds the effoits of all the nationalities 
in the common task of building Socialism. The Soviet trade unions 
^r&-so constructed that despite the centi al ized fom of organiz ation 
I of each of theuL-the cult ural intert ‘S ts~ol~ th e wo rkers of every na- 
i tiona litv are guaranteed . Newspapers and literature are published 
in the language of each particular nation, and they have their own 
national clubs, theatres, schools and other cultural and educational 
inslilutioiis. 

The Soviet trade unions differ in many respects from the tra de 
unions of icapitalist.miiptrips,_ hut it would bn a misLake to coii- 
clude from this that there can be nothing in common between the 
trade unions of capitalist countries and the trade unions of the 
U.S.S.R, Only enemies of tlie international working-class move- 
ment can assert this. The distinguishing features of the Soviet trade 
unions, which arose from the victorious October Socialist Revolu- 
tion, far from acting as a barrier between the Soviet trade union 
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niovcmcnl aud the trade union movciuont in capilahst counliieb, 
diaw them loj;ethei' in a closer bond Why'’ Because the history 
and experience ot the Soviet trade unions may be very instructive 
lor the trade unions of capitalist countiies, where tire svoikiiii^ 
glass^has_no^LX§L overthrown Jhe exploiling^cla^sesi. The vast ux- 
ircrience gained by the working class and the trade unions of the 
U.S.S R. may be a veritable treasure house for ihe international 
[iroletariat. Close organic contact between the working class ol 
the U.S.S.R and the working class of capitalist conn lues tends in 
a large degree to foitily the woikers of capitalist countiies, who 
still have to wage their last decisive light with their class enemies 

There is no more consistent and determined enemy ot fascism 
aud of the capitalist sjstcm that gaie rise to lascism than the 
working class of the Soviet Union And therefore theie is no more 
loyal and consistent allj ol the workers of capitalist countiies in 
their struggle against fascism and win than the working class of 
the U.S.S.R, 

This Handbook gives some information ahoiit the various as- 
pects of Soviet trade union activity. The infoimation is, of coarse, 
by no means exhaustive, and, indeed, it is impossible in a liook ol 
this size to give an exhaustive description of the coinpreliensive 
activities of trade unions which have an aggregate of Iwouty-two 
million inoinbois. 

The purpose of this Handbook is to give only an idea, a rough 
sketch, of the Soviet trade unions: their daily activities, the wav 
they administer social insurance affairs, their activities in the 
sphere of labour protection, education and culture, the organi- 
zational structure of this the mightiest trade union organization 
ill the world, etc. 

Foreign workers who desire to make a closer study of any of 
these questions or of the activities of the Soviet trade unions as a 
whole should apply to the original sources and acquaint them- 
selves with the voluminous literature on the subject. 

We shall consider that our aim has been achieved if after read- 
ing tliis Handbook our class brothers from capitalist countries 
conceive a greater interest in the Soviet trade union movement and 
in the means and methods by which the working class of the Soviet 
Union achieved its historic victories. 

A. LOZOVSKY 


Moscow, August, 1937 


in 



I. BRIEF HISTORICAL REVIEW 


The firsl trade union organi/utions m Isanst Russia aiosc at a 
comparatively late dale. Mass trade union organizations appeared 
tor t he first time during the 1 905 Revolu tion. The Russian trade 
urifons hacTa toUil ol aTmuf 1 ^6,unii-juemb crs bv the end of 19 05. 
and of 200.000 incmheis by the end ot 1906. But the ])rulal politi- 
cal reaction lliat setTn alter the defeat of tlie Revolution pre- 
'('cnted all further growth of the trade union movement. The police 
savagely suppressed their activities, wrecked their headqiuiiters. 
confiscated their limds and arrested and exiled their leaders. It 
was only with ditficully that the trade union mosemeul managed 
to suiwive despite all the obstacles placed in its way by the tsansl 
autocracy. But a marked revival of the trade union movement be- 
gan in the years 1011-1.^ i n conjunction with the gencial revival 
of the revolutionary movement in the country. The trade unions 
be cam e m ore active owing to the increased i nfluence ol the Bol- 
slipvijc Party w ithin them.! Vhe lioisncviks had always attributed 
the grc.alest impoitauee lo the trade unions and had worked to se 
cure their active political participation in the struggle against tsar- 
jftTP Bolsheviks had been the initiators of most 

of the tiade unions that arose in 1905\ Within the trade unions 
they waged an active fight against the Mensheviks, who endeav- 
oured to confine the activities of the unions to peaceful demands 
lor petty sops and concessions from the capitalists The Menshe- 
viks preached conciliation with capital. They advocated the detri- 
mental theory that the li ade unions must observe “neutrality” in 
the political struggle of the working class. But thanks lo the efforts 
of the Bolsheviks among the workers, the overwhelming majority 
of the trade unions adopted a revolutionary position and took an 
active part in the political struggle, regarding the Bolshevik Party 
as their vanguard and leader. 

In tlie period 1911-13 the influence of the Bolsheviks within 
the trade union movement steadily grew and the activities of the 
trade unions assumed an increasingly revolutionary character. Tlie 
policy of the Mensheviks encountered sfubhorn resistance within 
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the trade unions. The leading bodies of the larger trade unions 
consisted of Bolsheviks, and this fact determined the mililant, revo 
lutionary spirit which inspired the Russian unions. Throiigli the 
trade unions, the Bolshevik Party inculcated a militant spirit in 
the working class and prepared it for a Socialist revolution, at the 
same time continuing the struggle for the immediate economic de- 
mands of the workers. 

^During the World War the trade union movement was 
smashed. On the eve of the February Revolution in 1917, there 
were only very few trade union organizations. After the Feb- 
ruary Revolution factory committees began to spring up every- 
where aufl the trade unions grew very rapidly^ 

Four months after the February Revolution the Third Trade 
Union Conference Avas held (the First had taken place in 1905 and 
the Second in 1906). One and a half million organized workers 
were represented at this conference. 

The majority of the delegates at the Third Trade Union (iou- 
ference consisted of Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. The 
Bolshevik delegates represented large working-class centres such 
as Leningrad, Mo.scow and Ivanovo and the larger branches of in- 
dustry (metal and coal). The Bolsheviks formed a eompatd minor- 
ity at the conference. The composition of the leading body of the 
Russian trade imion movement elected at the Third Conference — 
the first All-Russian Central Council of Trade Unions — correspond- 
ed to this alignment of forces: 19 of its members were Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Revolutionaries and 16 Bolsheviks. The chairman of 
the A.R.G.C.T.U. was a Menshevik, the secretary a Bolshevik. 

In the interval between the Thud Conference and the October 
Revolution, the influence of the Mensheviks and the Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries among tire masses steadily declined, especially after the 
events of July 1917, when, at the orders of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and with the active backing of the Menshevilvs and So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries, a peaccfuOi demonstration of workers and 
soldiers in Petrograd was fired upon. The reason the Mensheviks 
and Socialist-Rcvolutidnaries steadily lost influence among the 
masses was because these parties favoured lighting the im- 
jjerialist war to a victorious conclusion, and because they and 
the trade union leaders associated with them hindered the develop- 
ment of the strike movement, fought against the formation of Red 
Guard detachments in the factories, were opposed to increases in 
wages and workers’ control over production — ^in a word, they were 
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opposed to the furllier developmeul and extcnsioix of llic revoliilioa. 

The Mensheviks and the Socialist- Revolutionaries were of the 
opinion that the revolution should slop al its bourgeois-democratic 
stage, whereas the Bolsheviks considered that il should be carried 
further, that the power of the landlords and capitalists should be 
overthrown and the whole wealth of the country expropriated and 
made the properly of Ihe whole people 

By the lime of the October Socialist Revolution an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the trade unions already backed the Bolsheviks, as 
did also the factory committees which arose in the early days of 
the February Revolulion and the central factory committee coun- 
cils which were set up in every city. All the trade unions, except the 
trade unions of office employees, took an active part in the October 
Revolution, and at the First Trade Union Congress, which met at 
the beginning of January 1918, the Bolsheviks had an overwhelm- 
ing majority. Less than one-fifth of the delegates backed the Men- 
sheviks and Socialist -Revolutionaries. 

^his Congress discussed the question of what the attitude of the 
trade unions .should be towards the October Socialist Revolution. 
Was the policy of the trade unions towards Ihe workers’ slate 1o 
fbe the same as il had been towaiHis the capitalist stale, or were 
the trade unions to co-operate with the Soviet State and help 
'‘achieve the aims for whidi the Socialist Revolution had been 
made? A stern struggle was waged around this que.stion both be- 
fore the trade union Congress and at the Congress itself, where the 
Bolshevik position won majority support, 

^By gaining the overwhelming majority al lire trade union Con- 
gress the Bolsheviks became the only organizing and leading forw 
in the Russian trade imion miovement.^At that time there were 
no other trade unions on Russian soil except those which the 
Bolsheviks won from the Mensheviks, and the attempts of certain 
Right Social-Democratic trade union leaders to dispute this fact 
are utterly absurd. 

(The Second Trade Union Congress, held in 1919, expressed 
its opposition to the proposal that the trade unions should be 
placed under Slate conlrolia proposal which had some backing 
among the delegates at the First Trade Union Congress and which 
had found reflection in its resolution, ^enin spoke at the Second 
Congress against the trade unions being placed under State control) 
Attention should be drawn to an important feature that always 
distinguished the Russian trade union movement, whether in tsar- 
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isl limes, before the October Revolution, or after the Oclober Revo- 
lution. The trade unions were always united; that is to say, the 
Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, Socialist-Revolutionaries and anarchists 
all worked within the same trade union orf^anizations where they 
competed with each other for influenc.^ over the members. Never, 
when they were in the minority, did the Bolsheviks seek to form 
their own separate unions. Their opinion was that as the trade 
unions were mass organizations they should embrace workers of 
all trends. But they always lought systematically and stubbornly 
lor their own policy, viz., democratic elections of trade union 
bodies and the development of trade union democracy, and in this 
they gained position after position in tlio Russian, and then the 
Soviet, trade union movement. 

( The ne^t important stage in the development of the Soviet 
lurions was the trade union discussion which l)roke out at the end 
of 1920 and the beginning of 1921^At that time the Civil War in 
Russia had come to an end. After the great strain and Icmsion ot 
the war period, it was necessai-y to arouse the initiative of the 
masses still morcjto establish proper relations between the worker.s 
and peasants, and in this way to create condilions favouring the 
rapid recovery of the exhausted economic forces of the country. 
Trotsky demanded that the trade unions should be militarized; he 
was opposed to democracy in the trade unions and did not consider 
that it was the duty of the unions to cater to the material and cul- 
tural needs of the masses. He denied that the trade unions were a 
school of Communism and sought to convert them into an ordinary 
branch of Goveniment administration. Tire sum total of Trotsky’s 
views on tire trade unions arose from his lack of faith in the crea- 
tive powers of the working class, his position on the rupture 
between the working class and the peasantry, his denial of lire 
possibility of building Socialism in a single country, all of which 
views landed Trotsky in the camp of outright counter-revolution 
Bukharin and his followers in actual fact held the same posi- 
tion. A syndicalist group also arose, the so-called “Workers’ Op- 
position,” headed by Shlyapnikov. This group demanded that the 
trade unions take over the management of industry and advocated 
the class struggle of the trade unions against the Soviet pov?er. 

Against these extremely dangerous, anti-proletarian and cotm- 
ter-revolutionary views was set up what was known as Uie Plat- 
fonm of the Ten. This platform advocated broad democracy in the 
trade unions; the election of and the right to recaU trade union 
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bodies; il demanded that the trade unions should serve the 
daily needs and cultural rcquircinenls ol the workers; il opposeo 
bureaucratic, dictatorial methods, and the appointment ot oil’icials 
instead ol their election; it demanded that the tiade unions should 
co-operate with the Soviet Government and accept the policy of the 
Communist Party. The PJatl’oim of the Ten (Lenin, Stalin, Sverd- 
lov, Lozovsky and others) was approved at the Tenth Party Con- 
gress by an overwhelming majority. Il also secured the support of 
the vast majority of the trade unions throughout the Soviet Union. 
Thus the campaign of Trotsky, Bukharin and the “Workers’ Op- 
])osition’’ against the trade unions was defeated. 

At the Fourth Trade Union Congress in 1922 Tomsky opposed 
the policy ol close co-operation between lire Soviet trade union 
movement and the Communist Party. Tomsky was not elected 
by the Fourth Congress to the central trade union body, the 
A.U.C.C.T.U. But when a year and a half later Tomsky admitted 
that he was in the wrong, he was reinstated on the A.U.C.C.T.U. 
But il turned out that Tomsky had only formally admitled his er- 
ror; he continued to pursue his Right line within the Soviet trade 
unions, an obviously wrong line and one that had been universally 
condemned. He careluMy concealed his views, but they were di- 
vulged in 1927-28 when he came out as one ol the leaders of the 
Rights m opposition to the industrialization of the country and 
fought the collectivization of agriculture, the liquidation of the ku- 
laks as a class, and Socialist construction. Tlie rapid industrializa- 
tion of the country was a mattei- of vital importance to the work- 
ing class and the trade unions of the U.S.S.R. The views of Tomsky 
and the Rights therefore aroused a storm of protest within the Sov- 
iet trade union movement, whidi found expression at the Eighth 
Trade Union Congress held in December 1928. 

Tomsky attempted to use the trade unions as a weapon against 
the Party. The Communist trade unionists attending the Second 
Plenum of the A.U.C.C.T.U. (May 29-.Tiine 1, 1929) met separately 
and o.\,pressed the following opinion about Tomsky, Rykov, Bu- 
kharin and the small group of trade imionists who supported them: 

“The fundamental error in the position of the Rights is the anti- 
Itarxlsl and anti-Leninist theory that the kulaks would peacefully merge 
into Socialism, and their failure to comprehend the dialectics of the 
class slzuggle under the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is precisely 
this that causes the Rights to misunderstand the present phase of the 
class struggle and to underestimate, and even refect, the new production 
forms of alliance between the working class and the greater mass of 
the peasantiv; it is this that causes them to slander the Party by asserting 
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that it is conducting a policy of ‘military-feudal cxploilulion of the 
peasantry,’ and to pul forward practical proposals that arc in fact only 
calculated to strengllicn the capitalist elements in the country. . . . 

“Instead of mobilizing the masses to overcome the difliculties of the 
reconstruction period, they arc driven into a panic hy I hose difliculties; 
instead of extensively working to enlist the mass of working men and 
women in the work ot economic construction, Socialist rationalization, 
the raising of labour productivity and strengthening of labour discipline, 
they attempt to act as a screen tor craft interests and the sentiments of 
the backward sections of the working class; instead of vigorously and 
consisl'mtly developing proletarian self-crilicism in the trade unions, 
they indulge in formulas and reservations calling for caution in the 
development of self-criticism and hampering the development of the 
activity ot the masses in coniibatmg bureaucracy and ^uses in the 
trade unions, the degeneration of certain links of the trade union ap- 
paratus and their divorcement from the masses. Instead of increasing 
the influence of the proletariat in tlie countryside and getting the trade 
unions to help in reconslructing agriculture along Socialist lines, they 
endeavour to limit the functions of tlm trade unions in the countryside 
and to cultivate among them a spirit of aloofness, which has found 
expression, in particular, in the weak inlluonce exercised hy the trade 
unions on public life in the countryside, in an underestimation of the 
importance of work among the agricultural labourers, etc.; instead of 
working extensively in Uie sphere of the political enlightenment and 
class eduoaliou of the workers, especially of their backward sections, 
they frequently ignore cultural and educational work and Ibc general 
class aims of the proletariat and fail to understand the necossily of wag- 
ing a determined struggle against petty-hourgoois influences among the 
backward workers.” 

The Eighth Congress .severely condemned the position of Tom- 
sky and his followers and did not elect them lo the leadership of 
lire Soviet trade union movement. Tomsky and his friends were 
highly offended with the Party and the trade unions because of 
this, but the working class of Soviet Union has never paid at- 
tention to such .sentiments: there is no such thing as permanent 
trade union diairraen and secretaries in the U.S.S.R. Trade union 
functionaries in the U.S.S.R. are not allowed lo pursue their own 
personal policy; they must carry out the decision of the trade 
union congresses and must olJt*y the will of the masses, and if they 
go against the masses they are removed from their posts. 

After the Rights had been removed, tlie Soviet trade union 
movement began lo make rapid progress. This progress waS asso- 
ciated with the First and Second Pive-Year Plans. The Soviet trade 
unions performed a great amount of work during this period. The 
Ninth Trade Union Congress (April 1932) adopted a resolution 
in connection with Comrade Shvernik’s report, which stated: 
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“The A.U.C.C.T.U. and the trade union movement as a whole have 
been very successful in enlisting the masses in tlie work of Socialist 
construction and in more effectively catering to their material and cul- 
tural needs.” 

This resolution goes on to draw attention to the shortcomings 
of the Soviet trade union movement. But the trade unions did not 
carry out all the recommendations of the Ninth Trade Union Con- 
gress on how to overcome their weaknesses and shortcomings as 
rapidly as possible. The result was that by the middle of the 
Second Five-Year Plan period a number of unfavourable symp- 
toms became noticeable in tlie work of the trade unions; they were 
not keeping pace with the development of industry and the nation- 
al economy or with the growth of the working class. The demands 
of the working class were growing rapidly, but the trade unions 
were seriously falling behind in coping with them. This explains 
the severe self-criticism to which the Sixlh Plenum of the 
A.U.C.C.T.U, (April-May 1937) subjected the work of all the Soviet 
trade unions and of the A.U.C.C.T.U. itself. 

The Sixth Plenum defined the defects in tlie work of tlie trade 
unions and their causes as follows: 

“The leading trade union organs, not clearly realizing the nature of 
the new conditions and their own new duties, have been lagging behind 
the broad sweep of Socialist construction and have become divorced from 
the trade union ma.sscs, the cultural level and political activity of which 
have risen immensely. 

“It is this fact that the ieadimg trade union bodies are lagging be- 
hind Socialist construction and have become divorced from the trade 
union masses that constitutes the peculiar crisis that has arisen in the 
trade unions. 

"Far from working more intensively to satisfy the cultural and social 
demands of the workers, the leading trade union officials have been 
thrown off their balance by Uie growing cultural demands of the union 
members and have lost all taste for mass work and for catering to the 
cultural and social needs of the workers. 

“The leading trade union officials have lost sight of the fact that it 
is one of the most important duties of the trade unions under the Soviet 
system to care for the cultural and social requirements of trade union 
members and for the improvement of cultural and mass work. Instead 
of attentively and effidently working for the improvement of the services 
catering to the cultural and social needs of the workers (restaurants, 
dwelling houses, hospitals, clubs, rest homes, kindergartens, nurseries, 
etc.) , leading officials often avoid these questions altogether or just pay 
lip service to them,” 

This severe self-criticism was followed by a detailed enumera- 
tion of the defects in all branches of work 'of the Soviet trade 
unions. The Plenum placed on record that the trade unions were 
a-9iD 17 
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not displaying sufficient political vigilance with regard to the 
enemies ot the labour movement. It drew attention to the bad slate 
of work in the sphere of social insurance, labour protection, educa- 
tional and cultui’al work, and so forth. 

This was a severe and ruthless exposure of the wealuiesses and 
mistakes ol the Soviet trade unions. In order to eliminate these de- 
fects and to secure a thorough improvement in the work of the 
trade unions, the Plenum decided that new elections by secret bal- 
lot of all trade union bodies should he held and took measures to 
ensure extensive self-criticism and the display of wide initiative by 
the masses. 

It was to be expected that the enemies of the Soviet trade unions 
would try to make play of this severe self-criticism. Particularly 
vociferous in this respect were the Right elements who head the 
trade union movements in England, Holland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, etc. These people have never indulged in sell-criticism them- 
selves and have never divulged their mistakes and weaknesses 
in public. They consider that trade union leaders .should conceal 
their defects and especially should conceal from the masses what 
the leaders are doing. How far the enemies of the Soviet trade 
union movement are removed from self-criticism is shown by the 
fact that after the death of the Chairman of the Swedish 
Trade Union Alliance, it was found that he had left a for- 
tune of over 100,000 kronor and that he had been a shareholder 
in a number of companies. Could his colleagues, working with him 
year after year, have failed to see that this man had gone over to 
the camp of the bourgeoisie? Could they have failed to notice all 
symptoms of his money-making ‘‘talents”? Tliey must have no- 
ticed tliem but they did not think it necessary to divulge the fact. 

One could cite scores of cases from the history of the trade 
union movement in other countries showing how the leaders shield 
each other and endeavour in every way to hush up the dark sides 
of trade union work. The Soviet trade unions have always been 
hostile to such traditions. 

Trade union leaders must always be in the limelight of public 
opinion and must be controlled by the masses at every step. If they 
make involuntarj^ mistakes, the masses will then correct them; if 
they persist in their mistakes, the masses will remove them. Merci- 
less self-criticism is an indispensable condition for the improve- 
ment of trade union work and serves to strengthen Uie ties between 
the leaders of the trade unions and tJieir members. 
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0 Trade unions in the Soviet Union are organized on industr ial , 
lines. This means that all those employed in a given enterprise 
(factory, workshop or ofticc), irrespective of profession, belong to 
one trade union . Take, for example, an agi-icullural machincx-y 
factory. Varioi^professi(^ arc e^loyedjn such a factory: fitters,!.^ 
Lurnei’lC engineers, technical worlcCTS, office workers, elAf^But they 
all belong to the s ame trade uni on — the Agricultural Machine ry 
Workers* Union . Inslilulions which do not serve the industry it- 
self, bul which cater to the workers employed in it (factory dispens- - 
aries, restaurants, etc.), belong to llie unions of their own profes- 
sinn . Thus, for example, the dispensary employe es belong to the 
fMedical and Sanitary Workers’) Union and the restaurant em- 
ployees to the Catering Workers^ Union. If the factory takes on a 
worker who was formerly employed, let us say, in the textile in- 
dustry and belonged to the Colton Textile Workers’ Union, he 
must transfer to the Agricultural Machinery Workers’ Union. On 
transferring from one trade union to another, the member retains 
his trnrlp^ nninn^lmidin^ a nd is not obllgecTto hayg'Il^W en frauce 
ifee. The A.U.C.C.T.U . decides to which union the employees of 
Leach factory^r office should be attached, depending on the branch 
of production in which it is engaged. 

There are altogether 162 trade unions in the U.S.S.R. w ith a 
t otal of 21,999,900 members (on April 1. 19371. constituting 84.6 
per cent of the total number of employed persons in the country. 

All trade union bodies — the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions, the central committees of the various unions, the terri- 
torial and regional committees of the unions, the factory and local 
committees, the shop committees (or shop trade union organizers) , 
and the group trade union organizers — ^are elected by secret bal- 
lot. Elections are held at regular intervals and all trade union of- 
ficials are liable to recall. 

^11 elected trade union bodies and their officials are accountable 
to the members of the union, to whom they must make regular re- 
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ports on their activities. If the trade union body, or a trade union 
ofticial, works badly, violates trade union democracy, docs nothing 
to help raise Socialist labour productivity, evinces a callous alti- 
tude to the needs and demands of trade union members, the latter 
Sare fully entitled to demand new elections and to elect a new bo dy 
or .o_ffi ciaj^ in their place even though their., t ernL oi_ offioo bajM iot 
expire d. All that is required is that the demand for new elections 
should be supported by not leas t han one- thir d ofjhe trade union 
membership served by the given body. New elections of trade 
union bodies or officials before the expiration of their term of 
office may also be demanded by a higher trade union body. 

Decisions of higher trade union bodies are b inding on low er 
trade uni on organization s. 

All trade union bodies and officials, as well as delegates to con- 
gresses and conferences. , are elected by secret h.illoL 

Candidates for primary trade union bodies (factory or local 
[office] committees, etc.) a re nom i nated by th e members of the 
trade union in the given factory or office at their general meet- 
ings 

Candidates to higher trade union bodies (the A.U.C .C.T.U . and 
the central territorial or regional committee of a union) are nom 
inated directly at congresses or conferences bv the daleip ates. 

Every trade union member at a general meeting and every dele- 
gate at a congress enjoys the full and un. limiited right in nominal w 
te andidates for trade union bodie.s. tn iliejr reijnciimi .niid-in 

•caticixfijtbeni. 

The candidatures of persons nominated for trade union bodie.s 
or as 'delegates to congresses or C/onfcrences are discussed indi- 
vidually and voted on individually by secret ballot. Tlie trade union 
members elect committees of tellers to count the vote. Before the 
vote is taken the tellers explain the order of procedure in voting to 
the members of the union. The votes are counted by the tellers in a 
separate room which no one else is allowed to enter during Ih" 
counting. After the votes are counted, the tellers report the result 
to the meeting. A candidate nominated for a trade union body, or 
as delegate to a congress or conference, is considered elected if he 
receives an absolute majority of the votes, but not less than .50 per 
cent of the number of members present at the meeting, congress 
or conference. 

The highest directing organ of the trade union movement in 
the TJ.S.S.R, is the All-Union Trade Union Congr ess. 
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All-Union Trade Union Congresses, which arc held periodically, 
lay down thcJuJlth er task s of th e Soviet. Iradfijuiion-iuoyement in'j 
accordance with the general tasks of the workers of the U.S.S .R.J 

The agenda of a congress, the number of delegates and the pro 
cedure oi electing delegates are determined by the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions and are communicated to the Central 
Committees of the various unions three or tour months prior to 
the date of the congress. 

For the purpose of directing the trade union movement in the 
intervals between congresses, the All-Union Trade Union Congress 
elects an AU-U nion Central Council of Tr ade Union s (A.U.C.C.T.U.) 
which is the high est dire cting body i n t he intervals 

between coiigr c sses. The All-Union Trade Union Congress also 
elects an A uditing Commission to keep check on the financial .a nd 
busi ness affairs of the A.U.C.C.T .U. 

The number of members of the A.U.C.Q.T.U. and of the Audit- 
ing Commission is determined &eclly by the .\ll-Union Trade 
Union Congress. 

The A.U.C.C.T.U. summarizes the activities of the trade, nnio ns. 
directs the work of the unions in accordance witlr Ihe decisions 
of the All-Union Trade Union Congress, and represents them in 
the Red International of Labour Unions and at international con- 
gresses and conferences. The A.U.C.C.T.U. is accountable for all 
its activities to the Trade Union Congress, to which it must 
report. 

The day to-day work of the Soviet trade unions is directed by 
the Presidium an d Secretariat of the A U.C.C.T.U . w hich are elcct- 
{lie plenums of the A.U.C.C.T.U. The number of members of 
tlie Presidium and the Secretariat is determined by the plenum of 
the A.U.C C.T.U. 

The A.U.C.C.T.U. has the following departments and sectors to 
deal with the various branches of trade union work: 


l.d:r*Organizalion and Instruction Department, which includes the Trade 
Union Personnel Sector and the Information Sector 
Wages and Production Department 
I^tTwiltural Department, which includes a Club and Library Sector, 
a Political Education Sector and a Trade Union Schools and Courses 
Sector 


'4^ocial Insurance Department 
teTLabour Protection Department 
VSr^oreign Relations Department 
i?|^]^a(atorium and Health Resort Department 
gi^onrist Department 
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8/lFinancial Sector 
10^ Sccouulmg and Statistical Sector 
1>. “Business Management 
12, Engineers’ and Technical Workeis’ Bureau 
13-.' "Sports Bureau 
Jj4T'"?!omplaints’ Bureau 
l'5<^roletarian Student Bureau 
16<-^stitute of Scientific Research on T. U. Movement 
li/'j' Trade Union Academy 

The work of all the departmenls and sectors of the A.U G.fi.T.U. 
IS directed by the Presidium and Secrulariat. 

The highest directing body of an i ndustrial tr ad e union is its 
All-Union Congre ss. The agenda of the Congress, the basis of rep- 
resentation at the Congress and the procedure of electing dele- 
gates arc determined by Ihe Central Committee of tlie Union and 
communicated to the local trade union organ i7aj ions not later than 
two months prior to the date of the Congress. 

The All-Union Congresses of an industrial Iradc union are held 
periodically. They lay down the immediate tasks of the union, en- 
dorse or amend its rules and elect a Central Committee to direct 
the woi'k of the union in the intervals between congresses and an 
Auditing Commission to control the financial and business activi- 
ties of the Central Committee. The number of members of the 
Central Committee and of the Auditing Commission is determined 
by the Congress. 

In the intervals between congu-ses, the Central Committee of 
the union, on the basis of tlie dec! -.ions of its congresses and the 
instructions of the A U.C.C.T.U., directs the affairs of the union 
and is its supreme directing body. 

At its plenary meetings, the Central Committee endorses the 
estimates and the social insurance budget of the imion and hears 
reports on their fulfilment, establishes contact with kindred 
trade unions in other countries and represents the members of the 
union in government and public organizations. 

The direction of the day-to-day work of the republican, terri- 
torial and regional committees and of the local trade union organ- 
izations of a union is exercised by the Presidium of the Central 
Committee which is elected by the Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee from among its own members. 

The number of members of the Presidium is determined by the 
Plenum of the Central Committee. 

To direct and assist local trade union organizations in the va- 
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rious branches of their work, the Central Committee of the union 
has the following departments (the structure of tlie Presidium ot 
the Heavy Machine Building Workers’ Union is taken as typical) : 

1. Social Insurance and Welfare Department 

2. Labour Protection Department 

3 Cultural Department 

4. Organization and Instruction Department 

5 Wages and Production Department 

6. Bookkeeping Department 

7 Statistical and Information Department 

8, Business Management 

9, Central Bureau of Student T.U. Organizations 

10. ' Central Bureau ot Engineers’ and Technical Woikers’ Sections 

11. Sports Department 

The Central Committee and the Auditing Commission of a union 
report on their activities lo the congresses of the union, and the 
Presidium of the Central Committee reports to tlie Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the union. 

In each republic, territory and region, the highest directing 
l)ody of an industrial union is the conference of the union. 

Conferences are held periodically and elect the republican, ter- 
ritorial or regional committee of Ihe union, as the case may be, 
which directs and assists the lower organizations of the union in 
accordance with the decisions of the conlcrence and the instruc- 
tions ol the Central Committee of the union. 

In the individual establishments (factory, office, etc.) , the high- 
est trade union body is the general membership meeting of the 
union. 

All questions (with the exception of Sections of the trade union 
bodies or of delegates lo congresses) arc decided at general mem- 
bership meetings of the union by a simple majority vote, but not 
leas than the votes of fifty per cent of the members present at the 
meeting. Such decisions are binding on all the trade union mem- 
bers in the given establishiment. 

Decisions of general membership meetings which contravene 
the rules of the union may be annulled by a higher trade union body. 

General meetings of trade union memibers in an estabJishment 
discuss and decide trade union questions, examine and approve the 
budget of the factory (local) committee and the social insurance 
budget of the establishment, hear reports on the fulfilment of 
these budgets, and elect the factory (local) committee and the au- 
diting commission. 
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Elections ot a laclory (local) conumtloe are deemed valid when 
not less than two-thirds of the trade union members employed in 
[the given establishment are present at the general meeting at which 
the elections are held. Elections held without the necessary quoirum 
of two-thirds of the trade union membership are annulled by the 
higher trade union body, which appoints new elections. 

Factory (local) comimittees are set up in establishments em- 
ploying not less than 25 trade union members. 

On October 1, 1936, there were 178,016 factory and local com- 
mittees directly connected with the Central Committees or regional 
committees of unions. On December 1, 1936, the factory and 
local committees of 156 trade unions had a total of 
members. 

The factory (local) committee of an estaldishment conducts all 
the trade union affairs m the establishment, assigns trade union 
duties to the members, organizes Socialist competition and the Sta- 
khanov movement and directs and assists the shop coanmittecs and 
the trade union group organizers 

A factory (local) committee sets up the following bodies in or- 
der the better to serve the interests of trade union members (the 
structure of a factory committee in the Heavy Machine Building 
Workers’ Union is taken as typical) : 

1. Social Insurance Council (7-15 members), headed by the 
chairman of the factory committee. The council also enlists the 
services of doctors, insurance delegates and representatives of the 
factory management. 

The Social Insurance Council controls the work of the medi- 
cal institutions, dietetic restaurants, kindergartens, rest homes, 
sanatoriums, etc. 

2. Labour Protection Commission (5-15 members), which 
supervises the observance of the labour protection laws and regular 
tions and the expenditures of funds assigned for this purpose. 
The commission enlists the services of the labour inspectors, Sta- 
khanovites, engineers and technical workers. 

3. Production Commission, which summons regular produc- 
tion conferences of the staff, fosters Socialist competition and Sta- 
khanov methods among trade union members and supervises the 
fulAlment qf Socialist competition agreements. 

4. Wages Commission, which takes part in the sfettlement of 
Wage questions. 

5. Cultural Commission (5-16 members) , which has charge of 
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cultural and cducalional work among Ihc employees ol the enter- 
prise. 

Moreover, the faelory (local) committee appoints its represen- 
tative lo the Rates and Conflicts Commission. 

Each commission is headed by a membei of the factory com- 
mittee, and the committee makes regular reports on its activities lo 
the members of the union and the higher trade union body. 

In addition to the factory (local) committee and its commis- 
sions, there are shop committees (or shop trade union organizers) 
andi group trade union organizers in factories and offices. Shop 
committees are set up in establishments which have shops employ- 
ing riot less than 100 trade union members each A shop committee 
is elected at the general meeting of the trade imion members em- 
ployed in the shop. 

On December 1, 1936, there were 39,153 memibers of s hop com- 
tr a de - un ions. 

A-mO|[rcomm ittce directs all the trade union activities of the 
given shop; i t foster s Soci alist com p etition and Stakhanov methods 
among the trade union members, directs the trade union group 
organizers and the dues coliectors and carries on educational and 
cultui'ul work ain ona its members. In shops employing more than 
300 trade union members, comimissions analogous lo those of the 
factory committee are set up. In shops employing less than 300 
trade union members, the shop committee appoints from among its 
members a cultural organizer, a labour inspector, an insurance dele- 
gate and a representative to tlie Rates and Conflicts Commission. 

In shops employing less than 100 trade union members, a shop 
t rade union organizer is elected at a general meeting of trade un ion 
members; t o assi st him a cultural organizer, a labou r inspector, 
an insurance delegate and a representative to the Rates and Con- 
flicts Commission of the shop are also elected. The shop trade 
union organizer directs the general trade union activities in the 
shop. Shop committees or shop organizers must report regularly 
on their activities to the trade union members and lo the factwy 
committee. 

Thenrimary trade union organization is the tradfe un ion group , 
consisting of the trade union members wormn^ m a factory Efi- 
gade or gang, A trade union group may consist of from 5 to 35 
members. 

A group organizer is elected at a general meeting of the trade 
imion group. 
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On December 1, 1936, there were 413,777 group organiz e rs in 
166 trade unions. ” * 

The group organizer directs the trade union activities of the 
group and the work of the cultural organizer, the insurance dele- 
gate and the dues collector of the group, all of whom arc also 
elected at general meetings of the group. 

Appli cations for membership in th e union a rc made thT-nug h 
.the groups. 

V I^V^lEadLaBion mem ber ship is a bsolutely-, vOiLujaLax.v. No one can 
"be disqualified for membership in a trade union because o f reli - 
gion, age, s ex o r natmnality. Every citizen of the U.S.S.R. em- 


ployed in any e.stablishment may join a trade union. But while 
Itradjg. unio n m embership . ^ nfers d efinite riah ts. i t also entai l s 
'dotinite d ulms . i...- 

According to the Afodel Trade Union Uulcs now drafted and 
to be submiltod to the forthcoming All-Union Trade Union Con- 
gress, every trade union member has the right: 

V^TTo take part in deciding all questions at all general meetings 
of trade union members; 

>b)^o raise any trade union question at general membership 
meetings and trade union committees; 

elect and bo elected to all trade union bodies and trade 
unioi^onforences and congresses; 

vdj To nominate candidates for election to trade union bodies 
and to move the rejection of any candidates; 

Vef^To receive preferential treatment over non-unionists in re- 
spect to the receipt of higher benefits and pensions from the State 
social insurance fun d, the use of the cultural services and amem- 
ties provided by the trade union, the reservation of places in health 
resorts, sanatoriums, and rest homes, the placing of his or her 
children in nurseries, kindergartens. Young Pioneer camps, etc.; 

receive loans and grants through the Tn uhinl nid , .sneie tv 
from the funds assigned for this purpose by the trade union and 
the social insurance administration; 

,^To rneeivp free Ir.gail advice from the trade union nn_ di.s- 
putes and conflicts affecting his conditions oFjwo rk. 

But at the same time, on joining a trade union a member as- 
sumes a number of important obligations. What are these obliga- 
tions? 

\giy"He must faithfully discharge liis duties as a Soviet citizen a.s 
c efmed in the Constitution of the U.SjS.11.; 
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sacred and inviolable foundation of Oie SovieVsystm; 

^ “iiisl help to strengthen the defensive power of the So- 
cialist country; 

1 l*lfe211L#scipUne and fulfil the obligations 

collective agreement and Ihe Labour Code- 

• to unEToye his.generaIeiiiC£vl}on and profes- 
sional! skull; ‘■ 
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^He must attend the gener^ meetin gs of the union and carry 
out their decisions; 

;>g)--Be must obey the rules .pfJlic^adg.iinion, observe trade 
union discipline and pay trade union dues punctually. 

One cajUnot be a member of an o rganised co llective body in the 
Soa£lJLJiliiqiLaP-4..BPj.,t^it^ art in the woi-k of Socialist 
i|9IU one cannot be a member of a trade union and violate “the 
rules of Socialist hu man intercou rse.” as the Stalin Constitution 
defines it. 


ritijon me mbership is ope n to all per sons e.vc eot th ose 
^Im hHvc _h^ deFi^2l„of^fte„,ri^hi_4.o_£qtLin"j^ 
t iPPS,lo the So^ .Deaiitjpsjn. coijiungtigg.SatlLCourt 

-^Qhtgnges^sJweUas persons whose function it is lo.ljlce 

“Peessipnary CTilerp^iies. Anyemployed person 
desiring to join a trade union must make application to the local 
trade union organization (shop committee or factory committee) 
at his place of work, which submits the mailer to the trade union 
group in which the applicant is employed. Consequently, the ques- 
tion of admission to a trade union is first decided at a meeting of 
the trade union group (at which the presence of the applicant is 
required), and only then is it submitted for final decision to the 
local trade union organization. A new member must pay an en- 
franoe fee amounting to one per cent of his total monthly earn- 
ings. Membership dues are paid monthly on the basis of one per 
cent of all forms of earnings. 


Foreign wm-kers employed in Ibe U.S.S.Px, may join a trade 
union if they so desire and if they undertake to abide by the rules 
of the union. If a foreign worker belonged to a trade union abroad 
before he came to the U.S.S.R. , he is exempted from payi ng the 
eBtrance f ee when joining a Sovi et Irade union. An entry is made 
in his Soviet trade union card of his previous trade union slanding 
abroad. 


The funds of a trade union are d erived from the entrance fees 
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and monthlv d ues paid b y it s (memb ers and Irom the con tributio ns 
navabl e by l aw bv the employing estab lishments for the m ainten- 
a nce , of t he txade union commit tees . The law of August 26, 1922, 
fixes these contributions at a sum equal to two per cent of the 
total pay-roll of the establishment. 

The revenues of the trade unions increase with the steady ris e in 
thc-standai-d oLliving. o f- lhe w or kers of the Soviet U nion. 

In 1932 the total revenues of the trade unions amounted to 
935,985,900 rubles, derived from the following sources ; 


Rubles 

Membership dues (which at that time amounted to two 

per cent of total earnings) . 335,312,100 

Contributions from employing establishments 479,718,000 

Proceeds from cultural undertakings 55,199,300 

Contributions from the social insurance budget to special 

mutual aid societies and other special pm poses . . 17,000,000 

Other revenues . . 48,760,500 


In 1935 the total revenues of the trade unions amounlcd to 
1 ,669,431,600 rubles, derived from the following sources: 

Rubles 

Membership dues (one per cent of total earnings) . . . 360,569,900 
Contributions from employing establishments in accordance 


with collective agreements 990,472,000 

Proceeds troni cultural undertakings 105,147,600 

Contributions from the State social insurance budget . . 129,963,800 

Club membership dues 267,900 

Other revenues . . 83,010,000 


Trade union funds are expended on cultural work among the 
trade union members and on the improvement of their living con- 
ditions. 

In 1935 the trade unions spent 881,295,000 rubles, or 49.2 per 
cent of their total revenues, on cultural undertakings, and 
227,235,700 rubles, or 12.7 per cent of their revenues, on the im- 
provement of the living conditions of their members. 

The aggregate financial plan of the trade unions for 1936 pro- 
vided for total revenues of 1,686,900,000 rubles, to be derived from 
the following sources: 


Rabies 

Balance from previous year 31,600,000 

Membership dues 489,800,000 

Contributions from employing establishments 1,036,400,000 

Proceeds from, cultural undertakings 86,100,000 

Other TCfveiines 44,000,000 
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The expenditures jis pro\idod for in this plan were as follows- 

Rubles 

Admiuistralion and organization 398,500,000 

Services and amenities for trade union members .... 271,200,000 

Cultural services . . 958,200,000 

Contributions to inter-uiuon oiganizations . . ... 59,000,000 

We thus see that the main items of expenditure of the Soviet 
/trade unions are devoted to cater ing to the m aterial a nd cultural 
i needs of their jiie mbpca. 

During the past twenty years the structmc of Uie trade unions 
has changed as the tasks co nfron ting the m chang ed 

The most important recent changes of structure were, firstly, 
that ins tead. .qX. twentv -thre e tiade unio ns. e mbrn _ci>^ g -nuh nlti 
tr ade u nion mo_v£ mcnt. there are now 1 B2 unions, which are iih ie 
to mai ntain closer con tacts w ith the members and to respond more 
eff ectively to th eir demniids^sinee-each union now covers a smaller 
held. 

) A second important change is a considerable r educti on ni the 
jiaid slalTs tlm unions and a corresponding increase i n the nu m- 
be r of voluntary wo rkers. 

A third important change is the transference to the trade unions 
of the State functions of social insuran c e and supervision ..ov.e r the 
p^seryance of lalrou r prote ction laws a nd safety r egulations, which 
ha^ necessita t ed the setting up of a social insurancy~depar tment, 
Iflbniir protectioTi d e nartment. insurance councils, etc . 

Thus the structural forms of the Soviet trade union movement 
are not fixed for all time but are constantly changing and are con- 
stantl v beint? perfec.lpd . There can be no doubt that as the working 
class continues to grow and iiidustiy to develop in new regions and 
in the national republics, the Soviet trade unions will seek for new 
f orms of organbation that will enablc-them lo maintain closer 
contact with their growing millions of members and better to per- 
forni their iunciions in the iSoviet Socialist Stale. 
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III. THE STAKHANOV MOVEMENT AND PRODUC170N 

CONFERENCES 


Since the conquest of power by the proletariat, the trade unions 
in the U.S.S.R., which unite millions of workers, have made it their 
task to help the economic and State organs in the management of 
industry, calling upon every worker and other employee to in- 
crease his output and improve its quality within his seven or six- 
hour working day, to cairy on a vigorous fighl for higher labour 
productivity. 

The worker in the U.S.S.R., knowing that he is the master 
of production, that he works for himself, for his class, and not for 
the capitalist, is concerned with every detail of the life of his on 
terprise. The workers and collective farmers in the U.S.S.R. display 
extremely great activity in production, which expresses itself in So- 
cialist competition and its highest form — tlie Stakhanov movement. 
By increasing his productivity of labom, Ihe Slakhanovito worker, 
the shock worker, not only raises his own standard of living, but 
by producing more goods makes possible a decrease in the cost of 
production and prices, thereby ensuring a constant improvement 
in the material and cultural living standard of all the working 
people of ihe U.S.S.R. 

This is why one of the characteristic features of tlie Soviet sys- 
tem is a rapid rate of increase in labour productivity, which far 
surpasses the rate in the industry of the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries in the best years of their development. 

Thus, for example, the productivity of labour in the manufac- 
turing industry of the U.S.A. during the ten years from 1920 to 1930 
increased 46.8 per cent; in Germany during the eighteen years from 
1913 to 1931 the productivity of labour increased 27 per cent, 
while in the U.S.S.R. during the period of the First Five-Year Plan 
(which was fulfdled in four years), labour productivity in indus- 
try increased 41 per cent, and the Second Five-Year Plan provides 
for an increase of 63 per cent. According to available data this 
figure will be surpassed, Hence, the planned rate of increase for 
productivity is quite feasible. 
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The entire force of Socialist planning and the possibility of ful- 
filling those plans lie in the fact that the masses take part in draw- 
ing up the plans and carry on a devoted struggle for their fulfil- 
ment according to schedule and even ahead of schedule. 

The fulJilmenl of the First Five-Year Plan in four years, 
and the fulfilment of the Second Five-Year Plan for industry and 
transport ahead oi schedule, on April 1, 1937, are vivid confinna- 
tion of the above. 

As a result of these victories the U.S.SR. now occupies first 
place in Europe in the output of oil, in the output of the machine- 
building, tractor and shoe industries, and in copper-smelting; in 
the production of combines the U S.S.R. now holds first place in 
the world. 

However, the workers and peasants of the U.S.S.R. are not con- 
tented with the progress they have made so far. They are directing 
all their efforts towards achieving ever greater results. 

The development of production in the U.S.S.R. does not pro- 
ceed as it does in capitalist countries. The rapid growth of indus- 
try in the capitalist countries, as is known, is based primarily on 
intensified exploitation of the working class of the home country 
and the enslavement of the peoples of the colonial countries. 

The rapid development of the U.S.S.R. is due to the mighty 
movement of the class-conscious majority of the proletariat, which 
has found expression in Socialist competition and shock work. 
Labour in this country has become a matter of honour, valour 
and heroism. To be a shock worker in the U.S.S.R. is a matter of 
honour and this rank is respected by all. 

Socialist competition has recently reached its highest form in 
the Stakhanov movement, so called after Ihe young miner of the 
Donbas, Alexei Stakhanov, who has become famous throughout 
the Soviet Union and throughout, the world. On August 30, 1935, 
Stakhanov cut 102 tons of coal in 6 hours and 45 minutes with his 
pneumatic pick, with the help of two timberers. In those days the 
average output of a miner in the Donbas was about 7 tons. On 
September 3 the record established by Stakhanov was surpassed 
by Dukanov, who cut 115 tons with the help of two timberers; 
and on September 7 Savchenko broke this record by cutting 
151 tons. Shortly after, Stakhanov broke all of these records. To- 
gether with his two timberers be cut 227 tons in one shift. This 
extremely high output, unprecedented not only in the Soviet Union 
but in the world, was later exceeded by other Soviet miners. For 
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example, Artukhov and two timberers. cut 310 tons of coal in one 
shift, instead of the usual 7 tons. 

Stakhanov adopted the following measiu-es, which enabled him 
to achieve such a high pioductivity ol labour' 

1. The pneumatic pick was ensured a constant supply of com- 
pressed air tor the entire shilt; 

2. The timberers were attached exclusively to him and did the 
timbering immediately alter he finished the cutting; 

3. The ledges were lengthened and their nuimber reduced, so 
that one miner did not get in the way of the other. 

Stakhanov’s principle of applying new and better methods of 
organizing labour were enthusiastically acclaimed by the masses 
of workers and collective farmers throughout the Soviet Union. 

The movement spread to other branches of industry. In the 
automobile and tractor industry, the lorgemen of the Gorky Auto- 
mobile Works, Busygin and Velikzhanin, greatly exceeded the rate 
of output of American forgemen. In Leningrad one of the work- 
ers of the Skorokhod Shoe Factory, Smetanin, surpassed the rec- 
ords established by the workers of the Czechoslovakian shoe con- 
cern “Bata" by lasting 1,400 pairs ol shoes in a single shift. 

These high records of labour productivity arc not mailers of 
chance, they are the results of constantly improving efficiency and 
of systematic methods of work whereby the work is properly 
distributed according to the capabilities of every worker, according 
to his experience and skill, and whereby work is organized in 
such a way as to get the most out of the machine by ensuring 
its constant operation throughout the six or seven-hour working 
day. 

The Stakhanovites ivre the outstanding woirkei''S of the U.S.S.R , 
men and women who have fully mastered the technique of their 
work and who have learned to get the maximum out of their 
machine. The Stakhanovites organize their day so as not to waste 
a minute of their working time. The Stakhanovites are workers 
who have learned to combine shock work with a thorough knowl- 
edge of their job. 

The Stakhanov movement does not represent the records of a 
few individuals, but is a movement which has spread to hundreds 
of thousands and millions of people. Tliis is proved by the fact 
that tha movement has spread to practically all branches of pro- 
duction and labour throughout the U.S.S.R. The workers in the 
U.S.S.R. are eagerly and constantly raising their labour productiv- 
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ity, for they know that they are working lor their own people, lor 
themselves, and not for exploiters — the capitalists and landowners. 

The workers of the U.S.S.R. see for tliemselves that as a result 
of their work their living conditions are improving daily, both in 
respect lo actual wages, and in respect to housing, the construc- 
tion of new clubs, theatres, cinemas, restaurants, hospitals, nur- 
series, schools and universities. This is the reason for the progress 
of the U.S.S.R. 

The rise in the productivity of labour is accompanied by great 
solicitude on the part of the trade unions for the protection of the 
health of the workers. The Soviet Union with its seven-hour 
and in many cases six-hour day has the shortest working day 
in the world. Huge sums of money arc appropriated aimually for 
labour protection and safety devices. In 1936, heavy industry spent 
52,200,000 rubles for safety devices (this does not include the en- 
terprises of the People’s Commissariat of Defence) . 

In this same branch of industry, 852,721,800 rubles were ap- 
propriated! for improving labour conditions. Of this amount, 
379,970,300 rubles were expended for hibour protection. 

Every worker and employee gets from 12 to 24 days’ vacation 
a year with full pay; teachers get 2 months’ vacation. More and 
more rest homes and sanatorimns for the workers, office em- 
ployees, engineers, technical workers, teachers and collective 
farmers are being built from year to year. No wonder the citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. feel vigorous and young! 

The ranks of the shock workers and Stalchanovites are stead- 
ily and rapidly increasing. In the unions of the workers in 
industry 67 per cent of the workers are engaged in Socialist com- 
petition; of these 23 per cent are Stakhanovites and 22 per cent 
shock workers. 

In the building trades unions 71 per cent of the workers are 
taking part in Socialist competition; 22 per cent are Stakhanovites 
and 31 per cent .shock workers. 

In the transport workers’ unions 79 per cent of the workers are 
participating in Socialist competition; of these 26 per cent arc 
Stakhanovites and 19 per cent shock workers. 

In the heavy machine building industry in December 1936, 
14,5 per cent of the total number of workers were Stakhanovites; 
in December, 1936, 29 per cent of tire workers were Stakhanovites 
and 22 per cent shock workers. Seventy-four per cent of the work- 
ers are engaged in Socialist competition, 
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In the shoe industry on January 1, 1937, (i9 per cent ol' the 
workers took part in Socialist competition. 

This mass movement of Socialist competition among the work- 
ers is characteristic of the overwhelming majoiily ol the enter- 
prises in the Soviet Unioir. 

In capitalist countries the workers quite justifiably dread 
rationalization, efficiency measures, and new machinery, for 
under eapitalism these spell unemployment, wage cuts, speed- 
up, exhaustion and premature old ago ior tire workers. In the 
U.S.S.R., however, with the six and seven-hour working day, the 
vast sums expended annually for labour protection and safety 
devices, for social insurance and social security, the workers 
themselves introduce and welcome new methods and new inven- 
tions, which result in lightening their labour and in a higher 
output. 

The working men and women are directing all their cfl'oi’ts to- 
wai'ds miastcnng the operalioiu of their machines, holli during their 
svorking hours and at special “technical-minimum” study circles, 
what are known as “Masters of Socialist Labour” courses, etc. 

For this puiTJO.se the administration of the enterpi’ise is obliged 
to provide the workers who study with premises, witli qualified 
leacJiers from among Ihe best engineers, with text-hooks, etc., thus 
enabling them witliin a given period to acquire sufficient technical 
Icnowledge, as well as practical experience, to pass their Stale tech- 
nical examinations. 

In the first nine months of 1936, 601,400 persons in the unions 
of workers in industry passed their technical examinations; in the 
building trades unions — 61,500, and in the transport workers’ 
unions — 254,400 persons. 

By January 1, 1937, of 85,832 workers employed in 42 factories 
of the shoo industiy, 21,463 had passed their Slate technical ex- 
aminations, 6,607 with “excellent” and 9,103 with “good.” 

“Masters of Socialist Labour” courses are now attended by 
2,758 leading Stakhanovites. 

The scope of technical training in the factories and mills can 
be seen from the returns of the investigation carried out by the 
Central Statistical Board at the end of 1936, covering 5,700,000 
workers in heavy industry. These data show that 2,300,000 work- 
ers, I.C., 40 per cent, completed their “technical-minimum” courses 
by October 1, 1936, while 1,400,000 workers, i.c., about 25 per cent, 
attended these courses part of the time. During this period, in 
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ciipilalist countries a syiteinatic process of Avorkers losing their 
skill was observed. 

While working, the Soviet woi’ker also studies and acquires 
more skill. As he becoznes more skilled he is promoted to more 
(puilified work. 

This is one of the most convincing signs of the radical change 
Avhich the vtu’y natiii'e of labour has undergone in the U.S.S.R. 

Among the workers Avho have completed their studies, 84 per 
cent attended “technical-minimum” courses. Of those studying to- 
day, 59 per cent are attending “tcchnical-miniinmn” courses, 14.;l 
per cent are studying in “Masters of Socialist Labour” courses and 
19 3 per cent are attending Stakhanovitc courses. 

The army of Stakhanoviles, masters of Socialist labour, is 
growing rapidly. The standard of training is rising and its scope is 
becoming wider and more varied. 

In 1936 .the People’s Commissariat of Ilezivy Industry pub- 
lished a list of 662,000 workers who had completed their “tech- 
nical-minimum'’ courses. Of llicse 27 per cent had passed their 
examinations with “excellent’’ and 41 per cent with “good.” Two 
hundred and ninety-four thousand workers employed in the en- 
terpri.ses of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry completed Sta- 
khanovile courses, of whom 30 per cent passed with “excellent” 
aJid 42 per cent with “good.” Altogether, in 1936 477.000 workers 
employed in the enterprises of the Commissariat of Heavy Indus- 
try entered Stakhanovitc courses, 173,000 workers entered “Mast- 
ers of Socialist Labour” courses. 

. The Stakhanov movement — the highest form ol Socialist com- 
petition — ^is ol enormous importance because of the fact that it 
paves the way for the transitiou to Communist society. 

Comrade Stalin sees in the Stakhanov movement the rudiznents 
of such a rise in the technical level of the working class as will cause 
the distinction between mental and manual labour to disappear. 

“Today,” Comrade Slalin said, “there arc still few Stakhanoviles, but 
whof can doubt that tomorrow their number will have grown tenfold?” 

The investigation carried out by the Central Statistical Board 
in the autumn of 1936 has already fully confirmed this. From 
Novemher 1, 1935, to August 1, 1936, the number of Stakhanoviles 
increased fourfold in iron and steel metallurgy, fivefold in trans- 
phrt machine building, tenfold in agricultural machine building, 
fourfold in the basic chemicals industry, etc. 
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The army of Stakliauovites is the advanced deluchmcirl of the 
working class in the U S.S.R., the vanguard in Socialist compcli- 
lion, people who have fully mastered the technique of then- 
work and who have learned to get the most out of Ihcir machinery. 
The Stakhanovites, setting excellent examples of the Social- 
ist attitude towards labour, will midoubledly become in the near 
future the predominant type of worker in the U.S.S.R. 

The fascists and their henchmen in the bourgeois press vilify 
the Stakhanovites, and argue that the Stakhanovites achieve their 
successes by woiking overtime, by over-exertion, etc. These sland- 
erous assertions are refuted by the actual facts. 

Investigations carried out at the end of 1936 as to how the 
workers spend their lime revealed that in the factories and mills 
the Stakhanovites, just as the otlier workers, work seven hours. 
All talk of Stakhanovites working long hours to achieve their re- 
markable results is nothing but sheer invention. 

Moreover, wc see that the Stakhanovites spend much more 
time now on education and on social work. The Slalchanovilc 
spends an average of 2 hours and 6 minutes a day for studios, 
whereas workers who are not Stakhanovites spend 1 hour and 
38 minutes. Newspapers, belles lettres, polilical and technical liter- 
ature, studying in vocational schools and study circles after work- 
ing hours, lectures, visits to exhibitions, musciumi and theatres 
have become everyday necessities for broad sections of the Soviet 
workers. To this let us add that the Stakhanovites also take an 
active part in social work. 

Hundreds of thousands of proposals arc .submitted by the wqrk- 
ers for improvements to the machines or to some machine part, 
for better organization of work and better planning of the work 
of the shop in order to obtain a higher productivity of labour. 

The heroism of the masses, their initiative and daring in 
all spheres of science and labour can be observed daily in the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Stakhanov movement, which has caused all preceding sates 
of productivity to be surpassed has resulted in a tremendous in- 
crease in the w^ages of the shock workers and Stakhanovites. 

The average monthly wage in 1936 was 20 per cent higher^ 
than in 1935. The average yearly wages of a worker in the iron, 
and steel mills of the South amounted to 1,572 rubles in 1932, 
2,4^1 rubles in 1934, and 3,422 rubles in 1936. 

The wages of workers in the heavy machine building workers’ 
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union showed the following increase in 1936 as compared with 
1935. 



1935 

1936 

Pei ccntagi- 


(rubles) 

(rubles) 

of increase 

Workeis . . 

. 2 676 

.3,252 

21 .> 

Enginecis and technical woikeis 

5, .184 

6,839 

27 0 

Other employees .... . . 

. 2 946 

3,283 

114 


An interesting illustration of the earnings of a woiker’s family 
is the Glukhov family, which li\cs near Moscow. Andrei Grigorie- 
A'ich Glukhov is employed as a turner in the tool shops in the 
Podolsk Machine Building Works. He earns 700 rubles a month. 
Ilis son Mikhail is a technician and also earns 700 rubles a month: 
his son Nikolai is a turner (beginner) and earns 150 rubles; his 
daughter Anastasia, an inspector, earns 180 rubles; his son-in-law 
Kossarev, a last-term university student, gets a monthly stipend 
of 300 rubles; his daughter Anna, an inspector, cams 100 rubles; 
his son-in-law Volodin, a last- term university student, gels a month- 
!v stipend of 350 rubles; his daughter Lydia, an in.spcctor, gets 
200 rubles; and his daughter Klavdia, a telephone operator, earns 
260 rubles. 

The trade unions in the U.S.S.R. show the workers and em- 
ployees how their material interests depend on their produclivity. 
Questions concerning living conditions and improved standards 
of living are closely bound up with questions of production and 
are solved jointlv. The high wage level of the workers in the 
U.S.S.R. and the large appropriations for housing and for cultural 
requirements (new houses, nurseries, playgi’ounds, sanatoriums, 
rest homes, clubs, libraries, stadiums, theatres, etc.) are dependent 
on the fulfilment of the production plans of the factories and 
mills, of the branches of industry and of the entire national econo- 
my of the country. Tims, the material standards of the workers 
are linked up with and dependent on the economic results achieved 
by the factory, branch of industry, and national economy as a 
whole. 

While in no wav replacing the role and responsibility of 
the directors and management of factories and enterprises, the 
trade unions rally the workers, engineers and other employees for 
"^active participation in the management of production. , 

-401 important method of getting the masses to participate ac- 
tively in solving production problems is the production conference 
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held in all places of work (factories, mills, institutions, education- 
al establishments, etc.). This form has been in evislence for the 
last fifteen years. 

Through these production conferences the working masses 
take an active part in Socialist construction. The most capable, 
cx-pericnccd workers, who have chstiuguished themselves on the 
job, are recommended by these conferences to responsible posts 
in Ihe factories (as foremen, assistant managers and managers of 
shops, as assistant directors of whole enterprises, etc.). 

The production conference is a regular meeting of workers in 
their brigade, shop or entire factory, at which, after di.scussing 
the situation in ihe factory, the plans for work for the coming 
niozith, quarter of the year or year, etc., the workers express their 
opinions on how the work is proceeding, note all defects, mis- 
management and abuses, and make suggestions lor improvements. 

'rhe reporter at the conference is usualty a member of the 
administration (director of the factory, shop manager, foreman, 
brigadier) or a worker who has been instructed by Ihe trade union 
committee to investigate the work of some production unit. In the 
discu-ssion, the workers exchange their experiences in production, 
relate how they organize their work, how they eliminate .spoilage 
and waste, forced idleness and slack, how they help more back- 
ward workers in their work, etc. 

The reporter at the production conference informs the work- 
ers in detail about conditions in the factory or the shop investi- 
gated, how the production plan is being fulfilled, explains the 
reasons for defects and shortcomings in the work (delay in supply 
of materials, poor quality tools, damaged machines, enforced 
idleness of the workers, high percentage of spoilage, etc.), and 
points out the steps that have to be taken to eliminate these short- 
comings and fulfil the production plan. 

In the discussions the members of the production conference 
point out whether or not tire speaker correctly explained the 
condition in the factory, shop or brigade, whether or not they 
agree with the proposals of the speaker, and give their opinions 
as, to what should he done to overcome any defects. 

Yf’lhe report is made by a worker, the representative of the 
administration, who is present at the production conference, is 
obliged Ho take the floor and inform the conference as to his 
opinion dp. the criticisms and proposals. 

When the period fixed by the production conference for I’ealiz- 
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ing the proposals it adopted expires, a production conference is 
called to hear a report on how these proposals were carried out. 

An important part of the work of production conferences is 
the discussion of questions of rationalization and inventions. 

In the course of his work on a machine, the worker acquires a 
great deal of experience. He often gels ideas for improving his 
work, for realizing a bigger output. He is naturally desirous of 
sharing these new ideas with those who work side by side with 
him, on the same or similar machines. Hence, proposals of this 
kind are often Ihe subject of discussion at production confer- 
ences. 

If a worker makes a proposal which is of practical value for 
2 jroduction, the administration of the factory lielps the worker 
with the technical calculations, in preparing the plans or blue- 
prints for his proposal, etc. 

For all proposals found to be of practical value to the enterprise 
or industry bonuses are awarded to the worker who made the 
suggestion or invention. 

In 1935, in twenty-one factories of the heavy machine building 
industry, a saving of 9,000,000 rubles was effected thi'ough work- 
ers’ proposals at production conferences and workers’ inventions. 
The people who made these proposals were awarded bonuses 
amounting to a total of 871,000 rubles. 

In 1936, fifteen enterprises of this same branch of industry 
effected an economy of 8,210,000 rubles through workers’ pro- 
posals and inventions. The people who made these proposals 
received bonuses amounting to 791,000 rubles. 

The trade union organizations at the enterprises, as well as 
the Central Committees of tire Unions, have been doing a great 
deal to popularize the experiences gained by the Stakhanovites. 

The workers of the machine building, textile and other branches 
of industry exchange their experiences by arranging to hear re- 
ports of Stakhanovites on their work at their shop and factory 
production conferences. 

Upon tire initiative of the Central Committee of the Shoe 
Workers’ Union, the best Leningrad Stakhanovites of the shoe 
industry, men and women workers of the Skorokhod Shoe Factory, 
were invited to Moscow — among them were the workers Smetanin, 
Dzinkovsky, Rodionova, Rogatkina, Martinova and Dmitrieva. At 
a meeting held with the shoe workers of Moscow enterprises, these 
Leningrad workers reported on their Stakhanov methods of work 
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and demonstrated on the machines Iioav these methods could he- 
applied. 

Our most active trade union members — there are hundreds of 
thousands of them in the U S S.R. — set excellent examples of Sta- 
khanov methods of work. Thc5' arc organizing the working 
masses for new advances. 

The production conferences which fight to eliminate all defects 
and shortcomings that hamper the Stakhanov movement in the 
iactory constitute a powerful means for further developing the 
Slakhamn inoA einent 
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IV. WAGES AND THE UVING STANDARD IN THE 

U.S.S.R. 


The living standard of the woiking class in the U.S.S.R. is de- 
termined primarily by its position as the ruling class since 1917» 
when it ceased being the exploited class and became the collective 
owner of all the implements and means of production in the coun- 
try (factories, mills, railways, mines, etc.) . 

The Socialist Revolution in the U.S.S.R. not only liberated the 
working class but also created aU the conditions for a steady rise 
in its living conditions and level of culture. 

A good idea of the real living standard of the workers in the 
U.S.S.R. can be had by examining the rights which are granted to 
citizens by the new Constitution of the U.S S.R. 

There is no unemployment in the U.S.S.R. Eveiy citizen of the 
U.S.S.R. has the right to work, to guaranteed employment and 
payment for his or her work in accordance with its quantity and 
quality. 

This right to work is ensured bj' the Socialist system of econ- 
omy, by its constant growth, by the complete absence of economic 
crises and imemployment in planned Socialist economy, by the 
inexhaustible natural resources of the Land of the Soviets. 

The U.S S.R. has the shortest working day in Ihe world, a six 
and seven-hour day. All wage-earners are entitled to annual vaca- 
tions with full pay. 

Millions of workers and other employees spend their vaca- 
tions in sanatoriums and rest homes, thus realizing their right to 
rest. 

In 1927-28, 1.600,000,000 rubles were appropriated for social 
insurance, in 1932 — 4.323,000,000 rubles, and in 1936 — 8,875,000- 
000 rubles. In 1927-28 the social insurance bodies spent 65,000,000 
rubles for services to children, and in 1936 — 709,000,000 rubles. 

The State ensures to every citizen of the U.S.S.R. the right to< 
education. This right is no mere declaration. It is an achievement 
that is established and guaranteed by the great network of univei- 
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•lities, secondary and elementary schools, study coiuscs and ciiclcs, 
which are attended by millions. 

Let us cite a lew facts: In 1937 approximately 30,000,000 cliil- 
^dren and juveniles are studying in elementary and secondary 
schools; the schools for adults and workers’ faculties are attended 
.by nearly 4,100,000 persons. 

The universities, technical schools and woikers’ laculties are 
attended by over 1,500,000 young men and women. In addition 
-to free schooling, university students receive stipends from the 
State. The stipend fund in the U S.S.R. amounts to a total of two 
billion rubles. 

In the sphere of housing, in the branches of industry covered 
only bj' Ihe People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry and the 
.People’s Commissarial ol Railways, housing accommodation aggre- 
gating 27,264,000 sq metres of floor space was built lor the 
'Workers and other employees in the period of the First Five-Year 
Plan. 

In 1937, according to the Second Five-Year Plan for housing 
and municipal construclion, 6,430,000 sq. metres of floor space 
will be built. 

With the development of the national economy the number of 
'workers and other employees in the cnteri>rises of the U S.S.R. is 
-also steadily increasing. 

In 1924-25 there were 8,500,000 wage-earners employed in the 
entire national economy; in 1928, at the beginning of the First 
Five-Year Plan period, there were 11,600,000 workers and other 
employees; in 1932, by the end of the First Five-Year Plan period, 
there were 22,900,000 workers and other employees, or almost 
•double the number of 1928, and in 1936 there were 25,800,000 
workers and other employees. 

Wages are rising rapidly. The average annual wage has risen 
Trom 703 rubles in 1928 to 2,776 rubles in 1936. 

This rise in wages and in the number of wage-earners (from 
1 1,600,000 in 1928 to 25,800,000 in 1936) has resulted in an enor- 
Tnous increase in the wage fund — ^from 8,200,000,000 rubles in 
1928 to 71,600,000,000 rubles in 1936, an increase of almost 800 
per cent. The 1937 wage fund will amount to 78,300,000,000 
'rubles. 

In 1935 the wages of workers in tlie iron and steel mills were 
.as follows; steel smelters — 400-500 rubles a’ month, rollers — 500- 
<)00 rubles a month; in 1936 their wages were considerably higher. 
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In February 1937 al the Hammer and Sickle Plant the average 
iinonthly wage ol a steel smelter ol the eighth category was 907.25 
rubles; in the best steel smelters’ brigade the woi’kers earned an 
a^ erage of 1,096.80 rubles a month. Rollers of the sixth category 
■working on a No “300” rolling mill al the same plant earned an 
average of 880 80 rubles a month, while the workers m the best 
brigade earned 957 rubles a month. 

State expenditures foi social and cultural services lor the work- 
ing people, to which we referied above, constitute a considerable 
additional source of income for the wage-earner’s family. 

These expenditures increased in the First Five-Year Plan period 
(1928 to 1932) approximately fourfold, i.e , from 1,600,000,000 
lo 6,300,000,000 rubles, and m tlie four years of the Second Five- 
Y^’car Plan period these expenditures increased almost two and a 
iialf times — ^froiu 6,300,000,000 rubles in 1932 to 16,500,000,000 
rubles in 1936. 

What these expenditures mean for the budget of the wage- 
earner’s family can be seen from the following table- 

In Peicenfnqe 
1933 mo of Wages of 1933 

Wages per capita . . . 498 1135 100 0 

State exipendiliire per capita . 392 106 35 8 

Thus, the benefits derived by the wage-earner's family from 
State expenditures on services which cover the cultural, educational 
and medical requirements of the worker and his family to a sery 
large extent represent an addition to the family income of approxi- 
mately 36 per cent. 

In 1936, of a total expenditure of 152 rubles per capita foi cul- 
tural and educational needs, 131 rubles were defrayed from State 
funds. Of the total expenditure of 177 rubles per capita for hygienic 
and medical services, 163 rubles were defrayed from State funds. 

Besides the constant rise in wages and the steady increase in 
State expenditures for social and cultural services for the work- 
ing people, the Soviet Government is systematically reducing retail 
prices in State trade. This in turn causes a reduction in the prices 
on the collective farm market As a zesull ol the reduction in prices. 
In 1935 the Soviet consumer gained nearly 5 billion rubles and in 
1936 over 6 billion rubles. , 

The Government decrees of June and July 1937 provided for 
furtlier price reductions of 10-15 per cent on cotton goods, linen 
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and knil goodb, fontwoiir, clothing, perfunu'ry and other coinmod- 
ilies, which in all will represent a gain of nearly 1.5 billion r-uble«5 
for the consumers in 1937. 

As a result of the ri.sing wages, the increase*! Slate expenditures, 
on social and cultural services and the steady drop in prices in 
Slate and collective farm trade, there has been a rapid increase in 
the food consumption of the wage-earner’s family. 

According to investigations of the Central Statistical Board the 
amount of products consumed per cai)ita (excluding agriculluraf 
■workers) increased from 1932 to 19.36 as follows: 

me in 

PciccnfaQC of 193Z 
(In fa eel prices) 


Bread and other bakery products 128.2 

Potatoes . . 107.2 

Fruit and berries 194.9 

Meal and lard . . 187.8 

Butler 26C.l> 

Eggs 191.2 

All dairy products 192.1 

Sugar 112.8 


Whereas the per capita consumption of bread and other bakery 
products increased 28 per cent and of ])olalocs 7 per cent, the 
consumption of meat and dairy products, fruit and berries almost 
doubled, while the per capita consumption of sugar has increased 
about one and a half times. 

In no other country in the world has there been such a rapid 
increase in food consumption within a period of four years. 

A striking fact in this increased consumption is the great in- 
crease in the consumption of products having high food values'. 

While in fascist Germany more and more butter, meat and fal 
substitutes are being put on the market, and butter, meat and eggs 
have disappeared altogether from the homes of the working peo- 
ple, while the con.sumption of even bread and potatoes is constantly 
decreasing, the working people in the Soviet Union are consuming 
ever larger qtiantities of the best and most nutritious foodstuffs. 

Thus in four years (1933-36) the per capita consumption of rye 
bread decreased 38 per cent and tlie consumption of wheat bread 
increased 163.6 per cent. The per capita consumption of pork 
increased 430 per cent, of butter l70 per cent, of sausage, ham, 
aifd cured and smoked meats 230 per cent. 
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This marked improvement in diet and tlie incrcaso in the per 
capita consumption was accompanied in the course of tlie Second 
Five-Year Plan period by a considerable increase in the purchase 
of manufactured goods — outer clothing, underwear, footw'ear, 
household goods, furniture, etc. 

Data gathered in budget surveys show this quite clearly. Tlie 
budgets of workers and other employees (excluding agricultural 
workers) increased from 1932 to 1936 as follows: 


1936 m 

Percentage of I93i 
(In fixed prices j 

Outer clothing, underwear and footwear .... 189.6 


Perfumes and cosmetics 369,8 

Sanitary supplies and medicines 165.8 

E-xpenditures for cultural and educational require- 
ments 203.0 


This great increase in the consumption of manufactured goods 
tind in expenditures other than for food is attested to by the greatly 
increased commodity turnover, 

The turnover in State and co-operative retail trade in textiles, 
knit goods, footwear, metal utensils and other housdiold goods, 
glassware, toilet soap, perfumes, printed matter and educational 
supplies, furniture, etc., has grown enormously. 

Thus, the development of Soviet economy ensures a constant 
and systematic increase in consumption by the -workers and other 
employees. 

In the first nine months of 1936, the working people of Proko- 
pievsk (Kuznetsk Basin) purchased 73,000,000 rubles' worth of 
various goods in the city's stores, almost as much as had been 
spent during the whole of the previous year. 

The average monthly expenditure for manufactured goods and 
products amounts to 75 rubles per capita of the population (in- 
cluding infants) ; this is in addition to expenditures for rent, 
theatres, the cinema, nevrspapers, etc. 

With tlie exceptionally good harvest and the steady drop in 
the prices of foodstuffs and manufactures, in 1937 consumption 
by citizens of the U.S.S.R. will increase even more rapidly. 

Such are the characteristics of the steadily improving condition 
of the worlung class in the Socialist State. 
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The Principle of Wages in the U.S.S,Ji. 

The lundaiiienlal principle ol wage payment in force in tin. 
U.S.S.R. and guaranteed by the Constitution is payment in accord- 
ance with the quantity and quality ol work perionned. 

In the land of Socialism pay for skilled labour and pay for un- 
skilled labour are not the same: the engineer and the worker, tlie 
Red Army commander and the Red Armyman, the captain on a 
ship and the fireman do not receive the same pay. This principle 
of differentiation in pay according to quantity and quality of work 
has been in force in the U.S.S.R. since its foundation and this prin- 
ciple will continue to he in force in our Socialist society until the 
construction of Communist society, on the banners of which shall 
be inscribed “From each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” 

The pelty-hoiirgeois anarchist conception that under Socialism 
all people must he equal is cnth*ely incorrecl. The worker, the 
olfice employee, the teacher and the working man generally camiol 
hut laugh at Jei-ome, an lEnglish wi-ilcr of the last century, who in 
his cheap tales argues that “Communist equalily" means that in 
order to attain general equalitarianisra the arms of those who are 
stronger arc cut off in order to make them equal to the weaker, or 
that part of the brains are removed from the wise and intelligent 
in order to make them equal to those who are less wise and intel- 
ligent. And the “conclusion” Jerome draws from this ridiculous cal- 
umny is that Communism is the kingdom of mediocrity in which 
man is not given the opportunity to develop, in which the individual 
is stunted. All this is merely the “ideological” basis for the struggle 
against Communism. The absurdity of this slander against Com- 
munism is evident. Jerome’s theory that Communism is the king- 
dom of mediocrity has been refuted by life itself in the land of So- 
cialism — 'the U.S.S.R. The whole world knows about the brilliant 
and gifted people and the great heroes who are coming to the fore> 
daily in the Land ol the Soviets. 

Judging by a question he put when received by the leader of 
tlie people. Comrade Stalin, Emil Ludwig, the German writer, aTso» 
believed that the U.S.S.R. was a country where the principle of 
share and share alike predominated, where general equalitarianism 
must exist, Ludwig asked: 

“You speak of equalitarianism — blending the term an ironical meaning: 
in respect of general equality. But is not general equality a Socialist 
ideal?” 
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Coim-iidc Stiilin explained to Ludwig: 

“It is those who know nothing about Marxism who have the priniitivc 
idea Bhat tlie Russian Bolsheviks want to pool all wealth and then share 
it out equally,” “The kind of Socialism under which everybody would 
receive the same pay, an equal quantity of meat, an equal quantity of 
bread, would wear the same kind of clothes and woirld receive the sarrro 
kind of goods and in equal quantities — such a kind ot Socialrsm is un- 
known to Marxism.” 

What kind of equality is recognized in the Soviet Union? 

When we speak of equality in the U.S.S.R. we do not mean the 
levelling up ol the physical and mental capabilities of people. Not. 
only is this impossible today, but even in the future, highly de- 
veloped Communist society it will not exist. People differ and will 
differ from one another both in respect to their physical strength, 
and in respect to their capabilities 

When we speak of equality in the Soviet Union wc mean that: 

a) The source which gives rise to inequality has been abolished 
— ^private ownership of the land, and of the implements and means 
of production; 

b) Every person must work. “He who does not work shall 
not eat” (of course this does not refer to invalids and the like) ; 

c) No restrictions (property, sex, religion) are imposed -in the 
choice of a trade, profession, civic or State activity. 

But if one worker produces two or three times as much as 
another, then he must receive correspondingly more pay. More- 
over, this acts as an incentive to the more backward workers to 
rite to the level of the more advanced. 

One extremely important feature which is characteristic of Qic 
condition of the workers in the U.S.S.R. should be noted in connec- 
tion with this question of differentiation in the payment of wages. 

This is the constantly growing skill of every worker of the- 
U.S.S.R., the fact that he does more and more skilled and respou 
sible work, tlie fact that the wages he gets for his work are con- 
stantly rising. 

Unlike the situation in capitalist countries, in the U.S.S.R. large 
groups of workers do not continue at the same unskilled work for- 
long periods of time. 

In America, in England and in other capitalist countries there- 
are permanent armies of unskilled labourers, people who do ex- 
clusively unskilled work. 
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The Soviet worker, however, and particularly the young work- 
er, soon goes over to more skilled W'ork. 

There are a number of induslries in the U.S.S.R. requiring the 
wide use of unskilled labour power, which are experiencing quite 
serious difficulties in getting the workers they need. Very many 
enterprises are in need of unskilled workers for auxiliary work. 
But the workers do not remain on unskilled, comparatively low 
•paid work. 

It is rather difficult to express this process in figures. However, 
some light is shed on this question by the data of the special 
questionnaire of the Central Statistical Board sent to 7,138 young 
workers of nine industrial centres of the U.S.S.R. in connection 
with the Tenth Congress of the Young Communist League. In 
answer to this questionnaire the workers gave the following in- 
lorination on their wages in January 1931 and in December 1935; 

AVEiRAGE WAGES (IN RUBLES) 



All workers 

Workers questioned who 


queslioned 

were also working in 1031 


Dec. ms 

Jim. 1031 

Dec. loss 

ilachiue building . . . . 

, . . 275 

84 

299 

Iron and Steel Metallurgy , 

. . . 226 

89 

252 

Goal 

. . . 285 

102 

328 

Textile 

. . . 203 

70 

228 


Tlius we see that there has been a considerable rise in the wages 
of these young workers, a rise due to their increased skill, and 
promotion to more responsible work. The wages of young workers 
who had been employed in 1931 have increased 230 per cent 
within five years. 

It is significant that in 1931 the wages of the workers who are 
Stakhanovites today (earning four times as much as they did in 
1931) were no higher than the wages of the other young workers. 
This is evidence of the fact that the Stakhanovites come from the 
runk-and'flle of the working class. 

The promotion of young workers to more responsible and con- 
•sequently higher-paid work is closely bound up with their educa- 
tion. 

According to data of this same questionnaire, the changes in 
the wages of young workers employed both in 1931 and in 1935 
■vary considerably, in accordance with their education. 
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Wage increiisc from 
Jan. mi to Dec. 1935 


Education 

Men 

■1 \ j 

IVonicii 

Below an elementary education . . . 

. . 160 

189 

Elementary education 

. . 217 

202 

Incomplete secondary education . 

. . 315 

334 

Secondary and liiglier education . . . 

. . 233 

184 


The opportunity of receiving a free education with a s>tipend 
from the State while studying, the opportunity of receiving a voca- 
tional and technical training which the younger generation is avail- 
ing itself of, the constantly rising demand for labour power of all 
grades of skill and the complete absence of unemployment make 
it possible for every person, and primarily for the young worker, to 
pass quickly from imskilled to skilled work, thus securing a con- 
siderable improvement in his condition muterially as well as spiri- 
tually in respect to more interesting work and the greater develop- 
ment of his natural potentialities. 

Social production in the U.S.S.R. proceeds according to plan. 
Anarchy of production, crises, unemployment, poverty — these 
inevitable attendants of capitalism — ^have been abolished. The 
workers’ and peasants’ 5tate obliges all members of society to 
work according to their ability and sees 'to it that they receive 
equal pay for equal work. 

This principle is in effect throughout the Land of the Soviets, 
irrespective of nationality, race or sex. 

The establishment of differences in pay between skilled and 
unskilled workers, between the engineer, technical worker and 
worker, is quite correct in the first stage of development of So- 
cialist society. This is so, first, because labour productivity under 
Socialism has not yet reached the stage where it is possible to 
satisfy all the requirements of the members of society; second, be- 
cause under Socialism certain capitalist survivals still exist in the 
minds of people, expressing themselves in the old, as yet not out- 
lived attitude towards labour, which is a heritage of capitalism 
and which still exists among some sections of workers and collec- 
tive farmers. 

Therefore, as a stimulus and incentive for the workers to raise 
their labour productivity in order to produce an abundance for 
the whole of society in face of the ever-growing demand, it is 
necessary in paying the worker his wages to take into account not 
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only Iho liino ho workt'cl in llio raclory, Inil also liis oiitiml and 
its qnalitJ^ It is necessary lo lake iiilo considoralion his knowledge, 
his eflicieiicy, his skill, his atliliide towards his machine and Ids 
work in general. 

DilTerenccs in wage puyineuls are cslablished in the U.S.S.K, by 
fixing hourly (or daily) wage rales for workers of various calegor- 
ies. All workers of a given branch of industry are divided into 
categories. Each category includes workers of different trades and 
specialities but who are approximately etxually skilled in their 
particular branch of work. The category of a worker is established 
on the ba.sis of his skill, his efficiency and experience, as well as 
by the variety, complexily, precision and responsihilily of the work 
he does. The more complex, iirecise and responsible lii.s work, the 
more knowledge, skill and cxxierience the worker miisl have, the 
higher is the category lo which he belongs. 

The number of categories varies in the difierenl branches of in- 
dustry. Thus, in the building trades there are six categories, in the 
metal trades — eight categories, etc. In the U.S.S.H. these' calegorics 
are called “wage divisions.” Workers doing simple, unskilled work 
are in the first and second wage divisions, workers of average skill 
are in the fourth and fifth wage divisions, highly skilled workers 
are in the highest wage division (in the metal trades — in the eighth 
wage division) . 

Every wage division has its so-called “rale coefficient” which 
determines how much greater the rate of payment of the worker 
of the given calegoi'y should be than the I’ate of payment of the 
worker in the first wage division (unskilled workers performing 
the simplest work). Thus, for example, the lUle coefficients in 
force for the metal workers until recently were as follows: 

Wage Division 12 3 4. 5 678 

Rale Coefficient 1.0 1.2 1.4.5 1.75 2.1 2.5 3,0 3.6 

This means that a worker of the fourth category receives an 
hourly rate 1.75 times as high as the hourly rate of the worker 
in the first category, a worker of the sixth category receives 2,5 
times as much as a worker of the first category, and a worker of 
the eighth category 3.6 limes as much. 

Thus, if first category workers in cold shops receive an hourly 
rate of 80 kopeks, for instance, then according to the above table 
of rate coefficients, the hourly rates received by workers in every 
category will be as follows: 
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Wage Division 1 2 .'J i 5 6 7 8 

Hourly rate (in nihk's) .80 .96 1.16 1.40 1.68 2.00 2.40 2.88 

Moreover, workers employed in underground work or in hot 
or hazardous shops receive higher rah's than workers employed in 
normal working conditions. The higher wages paid for work in 
hot shops (foundries, forges, etc.) act us stimuli ior workers to l)e- 
comc founders or forgenien. Thus, lor example, while the first ca- 
tegory piece-rate workers in the cold shops of Ihe Ural Machine 
Building Works receive 75 kopeks per hour, the rate for first cate- 
gory workers in hot and hazardous shops is 83-87 kopeks per hour, 
in Ihc leading trades iirst category workers receive up to 1 ruble an 
hour. Wage rates vary to an even greater degree at other enter- 
prises. Thus, whereas lirsL category piece-rate workers in cold 
shops at the Kaganovich First Stale Ball-Bearing Works receive 
about 1 ruble per hour, there arc some Iirst category workers who 
receive as much as 1 ruble and 80 kopeks per hour. 

The same holds true for the dilfcrence between the pay of the 
engineer and the pay of a worker of average skill. For if the en- 
gineer received just as much for his work as a worker of average 
skill, there .would be less incentive for the laller to strive to become 
a highly skilled worker, an engineer, etc. 

Thus, the average annual wage of a worker at the Kirov Works 
(former Pulilov Works) in Leningrad was 3,027 rubles in 1935 and 
3,979 rubles in 1936; the average annual wage of a worker at the 
Ural Machine Building Works was 2,918 rubles in 1935, and 3,642 
rubles in 1936; the average annual wage of a worker at the Stalin 
Kramatorsk Works was 2,470 rubles in 1935 and 3,066 rubles in 
1936, whereas the wages of engineers and technical workers were 
as follows: at the Kirov Works in 1936 — 5,678 rubles, in 1936 — 
7,319 rubles; at the Ural Machine Building Works in 1935 — 6,747 
rubles, in 1936 — 8,277 rubles; at the Stalin Kramatorsk Works in 
1935—5,796 rubles and in 1936—7,277 rubles. 

Under Communism, when the productive forces and social 
wealth will have become more highly developed, when all sections 
of the people will have greater undei’standing, when the distinc- 
tion between manual and mental labour vanishes and when 
work itself becomes a prime necessity for all members of 
society' — ^then every member of society will work not according to 
the principle: ‘’From each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to the work performed,” but according to the principle: 
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“Fioni each according lo hit. aliilily, lo encli according lo his 
needs.” 

The rising cidhiral and technical sUuidards ol the working class 
are ensured by the seven-honr working day, by Ihe great opportun- 
ities for study and advancement to more skilled work, Jjy Ihc 
increasing prosperity ol the masses of working people. 

Forms ol Wages in the ll.S.S.R. 

The fundamental system for payment of wages in the U.S.S.R. 
is direct, unlimited piece work. Direct, unlimited piece-work 
payment constitutes the fundamental system of payment precisely 
because it helps to improve the material condition of e\ cry worker 
and stimidates higher productivity of labour. 

Under this system, the worker is paid a fixed rate for each job, 
the rate remaining unchanged irrespective ol the worker’s oiitpui. 

Piece rates arc determined on the basis ol the worker’s hourly 
rate and his fixed output quota or time quota. For example, if the 
hourly rale of a worker is fixed at 2 rubles and his output quota 
at 4 units per hour, the rate will be: 

— 50 kopeks 

4 

If the worker produces 30 units in his seven-hour working day 
he will receive 50 X 30 = 15 rubles. 

If he produces 40 units, his earnings will be 50 X 40 == 20 
rubles. 

One of the forms of direct, unlimited piece work is so-called 
progressive piece work, which has become widespread in i-ecent 
years, particularly in industry. 

Progressive piece work differs from direct piece work in 
that the worker receives his regular piece rales if he fulfils his 
quota (as is the case with direct piece work), but is paid higher 
rales for all units he produces above Ihe quota. 

For example, with a daily quota of 30 units, the rate is fixed 
at 50 kopeks per unit. If the worker produces 1-3 units above the 
quota, he receives 75 kopeks for each unit above. If he produces 
more than 33, he receives 1 ruble for every unit above the quota 
(30) , For example, if a worker produces 32 units he receives 50 
kopeks each for the first 30, or 

60 X 30 = 15 rubles 
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lor the 2 units above the quota — 75 kopeks each, or 

75 X 2 = 1.50 

In all, he receives 16 rubles and 50 kopeks. 

If, however, the worker produces 34 units, he receives the 1 ol- 
io wing pay: 


Foi the Inst 00 units at 50 kopeks each — 15 luliles 

For the 4 units above the quota, 1 inhlo each = 4 lubles 

Total 19 ruJjles 


In some branches ot industry the payment for all output above 
the quota is increased two and three times (for instance, in coal 
mining) . This acts as an added mcentive to the workers to over- 
fulfil their quotas, to raise their productivity of labour. 

In some branches of production there is still another method — 
the so-called “grade rates”: the higher the grade of the product, 
the higher is the rate ot payment. For instance, if the rate for 
a Grade III product is 8 rubles per unit, then for every unit of 
Grade II the rate is increased to 10 rubles, and for every unit of 
Grade I to 12-13 rubles. In this way the worker is materially in- 
terested in giving not only a bigger output, but also high quality 
work. 

Besides the piece rates in enterprises there are also time rales, 
i.e., payment for time (hours, days, weeks or months) in accord- 
ance with the rate Ii.\ed for every worker according to his category. 

The wages ot the time worker depend upon the number of hours 
he worked in the given period (hour, day, working month) and 
the rate for his category. This system is used in cases where it is 
impossible to calculate or measure (by piece, volume, weight or 
length) the amount or quantity produced. However, the number 
of workers working wholly on lime rates is constantly decreasing, 
and ever greater numbers are being transferred to the time-bonus 
system of pay. 

The wages of lime workers arc calculated quite simply. Take 
the following example: a fifth category lime worker has 
worked 1 month (26 working days), seven hours per day. The rale 
for this worker is 1.50 rubles per hour: the monthly wage of this 
time worker is: 


25 X 7 = 175 hours 
1.50 rubles X 175 — 262.50 rubles 
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Tlic lunc-bomis sysicm of wage pnymcnl is used primarily 
for workers attending to machines (repainmen, lubricators, 
pumpers, etc.). They receive bonuses for a decrease in the 
number of breakdowns in the inaehines and in the miinber of 
enforced periods of slack time for the workers due to the need 
for repairing machines, motors, olc., and also for any saving 
in materials, tools and fuel. 

Extra pay in addition to the regular wage. Besides the regu- 
lar wages which the worker gets in accordance with the quan- 
tity and quality of output, the economic and State organiza- 
tions, in accordance with the Labour Code, pay the worker 
additional sums, such as; a) extra pay for night work; b) special 
pay to nursing mothers for the intervals during which they 
feed their infants; c) full pay to young workers for the short 
working day; d) extra rates lor overtime work, etc. 

Pag for overtime. Overtime in the U.S.S.R. is strictly limit- 
ed by law and ean be resorted to only to a limited degree. Over- 
time work is paid for at lime and a half for Ihe first two hours and 
double pay for all additional hours. 

Additional pay for night work. Working hours on night 
.shifts (from 10 p.in. to 6 a.m.) are one hour shorter than the regtdar 
working day. Since working hours at night are one hour less than 
they are by day, for every hour worked at night the worker re- 
ceives besides his piece or lime rates an additional one-sixth 
of his hourly pay if the regidar woi'king day is seven hours 
and one-fifth if it is six hours. 

Pay to mothers for intervals for nursing their infants. Besides 
the general intervals, additional intervals of not less than thirty 
minutes each are given to nursing mothers. Tlieso intervals arc 
considered part of the regular working hour.s. Women workers 
on piece work are paid for them according to their average earn- 
ings, women lime workers receive full pay, with no deductions for 
these intervals. 

Full pay to young workers for short working dug. Ac- 
cording to the Labour Code the working day for young work- 
ers of 16 to 18 years of age cannot exceed six hours. But for these 
six hours they receive the same pay as for a full working day. Thus, 
young time workers receive the full daily rale. Young workers 
allowed to work on piece work, besides receiving the same pay as 
adult workers receive for the same work, also receive additional 
pay for the one hour which they do not work. 
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Addiliomil wwjes. Besides Ihc regular wage and extra pay llio 
Laljoxir Code provides for additional wages, which are paid out in 
tlie following cases; a) pay for vacation; h) a special allowance in 
case of discharge; c) pay for time spent at special State or civic 
functions (participation in Soviet Congresses, Trade Union Con- 
gresses, periods of territorial military training, in case of a sum- 
mons for court service, etc.) . 

Pag for vacatiom. The annual vacation of a worker is twelve 
working days. 

Workers employed in hazardous trades (as listed in the special 
occupational list) are allowed an additional twelve days’ vacation 
with full pay. Such, for instance, arc workers in foundries, work- 
ers working in contact with lead or mercury, underground workers. 

Longer vacations (not less than twenty-four working days) 
are also granted to young workers (16-18) and apprentices of fac- 
tory schools. 

For his vacation the worker receives his full average pay, 
which is paid out to him before he goes on vacation. 

Workers employed directly in industry i(m the mining, met- 
al, chemical, textile and building material industries, on the rail- 
ways, in marine and automobile transport, and on big con- 
struction jobs) who have woi-ked for no less than two years at the 
same enterprise receive an additional three days’ vacation annually 
or monetary compensation for these three days. 

Discharge allowance. If a worker is discharged in connection 
with his being called up for tire Red Army, or if he goes to study 
in the workers’ faculty or university, he receives a special dis- 
charge allowance. When called up to the Red Army he receives his 
average pay for twelve working days; students in their last 
term at workers’ faculties, transferring from evening to day stud- 
ies, as well as workers entering a university, receive full average 
pay for one month. 

Pag for lime speni al Slnle and civic fimclions. Workers receive 
full average pay from their factory or office for the time they 
spend al State or civic functions, i.c., in the event that a work- 
er is summoned to court to serve as a people’s juryman, ex- 
pert or witness, or if he is summoned by criminal investigation 
bodies to servo as expert or witness; if a worker is a delegate to a 
congress, conference or assembly convened by State organs, by the 
trade unions or consumers’ co-operative, 
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Role of the Trade Unions in Questions of Wages 

The wage question, as has already been said, is closely linked 
up wilh questions of production, with questions of labour pro- 
duclivily. 

The continuous rise in labour productivity at the Socialist en- 
lerprises leads to a rapid improvement in the material and 
living conditions of the workers. 

The increase in labour productivity for 1937 in all branches of 
the national economy is fixed at 19.5 per cent, the incj-easc in 
wages at 10 per cent. 

The higher percentage in the increase of labour productivity 
as comipared with the increase in wages is explained' by the 
necessity for extending Socialist reproduction. High labour pro- 
ductivily, increasing llie output, makes it possible to increase 
the goo'ds turnover of the country, and Ihus also to strengthen 
the Soviet mble, to raise the real wages of the workers and 
emiploiyces of the U.S.S.R. 

The economic bodies — the central lioards of the various 
branches of industry — having received the wage j'unds assigned 
by the Government for Iheir respective ])ranchos of ind^lslry, 
distribute this fund together wilh the central committees of the 
trade unions among their enleri>risos, with a view to securing 
higher wages for the mo.st important, key enterprises. 

After the central board notifies the given enterprise that its 
wage fund has already been fixed, the economic and trade 
union bodies conclude collecbive agreements, establishing the 
rates of the workers according to categoi*y and labour condi- 
tions (hot or coM shops, piece work or lime work, etc.) within 
the limits of these funds assigned by the Slate. 

The terms of the collective agreement are thoroughly dis- 
cussed at meetings of the workers and other employees, after 
which it is signed both by liie administralian of the enterprise 
and by the trade union on behalf of the workers. In the 
discussion every worker or other employee has the right to 
make amendments or additional proposals to the draft agree- 
ment. 

In the collective agreement the administrative bodies under- 
take to establish proper labour conditions for the workers, sucli 
as will enable them to fulfil the industrial and financial plan 
of the enterprise; in tarn, the workers pledge to work for the 
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fulfilnieul and ovcri’ulfilminiL of Ihe plan J)olh qiianlitalively 
and qualitatively, for the reduction of the coit of production, 
for a real ma.stery of the technique of their work, etc. 

The collective agreement clearly i-stahlishts the production 
tasks of the enterprise, the output quota, l>y how much the cost of 
production must be reduced and the percentage of increase in 
labour productivity. 

The collective agreement also lays down the measures which 
have to be taken for improving the material and cultural services 
to the workers, the increase in the wage fund, the increase in the 
allocations for labour protection and safely measures, housing 
construction and the construction of children’s establishments 
(nurseries, playgrounds, etc.). 

In concluding the collective agreement both parlies, the 
administrative bodies as well as the workers, see to it that the 
forms of pay to the workers and otlier employees arc most effec- 
tively linked up with the interests of production. 

That is why the collective agreements, in connection with 
the improved methods of standardization, contain provisions for 
an increase in the number of workers paid under the piece- 
I'ate system. This system, as has already been stated, keeps the 
worker materially inlcreslod in raising his labour productivity 
and corresponds with the wage principle in effect in the period 
of vSocialism — ^pay according to the quantity and quality of 
work. 

After the conclusion of the collective agreement the trade 
union organizations periodically, once in 3 or 4 months, checli 
up on the fulfilment of all points in the agreement undertaken 
by the administrative bodies and by the workers. If the admini- 
strative bodies fail to fulfil the agreement, or any of its provi- 
sions, the trade unions call their attention to the necessity of 
doing so as soon as possible, otherwise they have the right to 
prefer charges against them in the People’s (lourt. 

On the other hand, in case the workers fail to abide by the 
agreement, the trade unions bring these facts to their notice 
and urge tlieni to fulfil their pledges as soon as possible. 

An important role in the daily struggle for carrying out the 
mutual obligations undertaken in the collective agreement is played 
by the so-called Rates and Conflicts Commissions organized in 
the enterprises. 
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'I’ht'M' l^iilos iind (jonllicK Coniniissioiis jirc orwinii/i'd uii a 
parity l)usis, i.r., on the basis of an (Mjual iiiinihcr ol roprosonl- 
alives from the adminislralion and llu* workors. 'Plu' most 
compclenl and aulliorilalivc workers are appointed to these com- 
missions by the factory trade union committees, workers lamiliar 
with the technological processes of production and the ]al)Our laws. 
These commissions investigate all grievances of the workers al)out 
incorrect output quotas or rates fixed liy the foreman or the shop 
manager; about any delay on the part of the administration 
in introducing new, higher, rates; about mistakes in wages; 
about the administration rciusing to give out special working 
clothing, eic. 

The Rates and Conflicts Commission must examine and sollle 
complaints within a period of three days. 

If the two parties — the representatives of the admiiiistraliou 
and the trade union — ^1‘ail to come to terms about the workci'’s 
grievance, the question is handed over for linal setttement to the 
People’s Court, 

Every factory and shop has a “mass control brigade,” com- 
posed of trade union activists — shock workers and Slakhanov- 
ites, headed by the chairman of the trade union committee of 
the enterprise. These brigades periodically chock up whether 
the office makes any mistakes in its accounts, Ijeginuing with 
the first document — the charge sheet given out to the piece worker 
with each job — and ending with the monthly paysheet. The work- 
ers’ brigades vei’ify whether the workers were properly paid for en- 
forced slack and spoilage due to technical reasons for which the 
workers are not to blame; whether the administration paid the 
workers correctly for night work, for the intervals to which nursing 
mothers are entitled; whether young piece workers fi’om 16 to 18 
work fewer hours and get paid for a full working day. 

The mass control brigades verily whether deductions made 
by the administration from the workers’ wages are correct, bearing 
in mind that such deductions may he made by the administrative 
bodies only by decision of the People’s Court, and cannot exceed 
25 per cent of the worker’s wages every pay-day. 

If mistakes or miscalculations are discovered, if the work- 
ers receive less than is due them for extra hours as pro- 
vided for by law, all persons guilty are liable to a penalty and 
public censure by the trade union organizations, wtiile if evil 
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inlonl is eslablislied, a comphunl is iilcd in coin I charging the 
accused wilh leaving commiited a crime direclcd against the inter- 
csls of the workers. 

Ill the U.S.S.R. there is no sfiugglc helween the workers and 
the adminisirative bodies lor higher wages, as there is in capi- 
talist conditions, nor can there be such a sliiiggle. 

In its Socialist plans lor the developinenl of the national 
economy, the Stale allocates huge sums for increasing wages and 
for further improving the material and cultural standards of the 
workers and other employees ol the U.S.S.R. 

Besides the allocations provided lor in the annual plans lor 
wage increases, vast sums were specially assigned in 1935, 19.3(j 
and 1937 by decree of the CoiincR of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R., considei'ably raising the wages of medical workers, 
school teachers, teachers in technical schools, workers’ faculties, 
schools for adults and childi-cn’s homes. 

In the U.S.S.R. real labour enthusiasm is manifested by mil- 
lions of people who do shock work, Stakhanov work, for them- 
selves, lor their class, for their Stale. This is what makes the 
Soviet system invincible. 

Emil Ludwig, the German writer to whom we referred 
previously, not understanding the causes of the high labour 
productivity of the svorkers and peasants in the U.S.S.R., and 
their supreme devotion to the Soviet jjower, drew the wrong 
conclusion in the qaicstion he pul to Comrade Stalin, leader 
of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., declaring that shock work was 
the result of a regime of intimidation in the U.S.S R. 

Comrade Stalin objected, saying: “You are mistaken. Incid- 
entally, your mistake is shared hy many. Uo you think it 
possible to maintain power and enjoy the supiiorl of millions 
for a period of fourteen years hy methods oi iuliinidation and 
terror? No, that is impossible. The tsarist government knew 
belter than any other how to intimidate It had long and vast 
exjperience in that field. The European, and particularly the 
French bourgeoisie, helped tsarism in every way and taught 
it how to terrorize the population. Yet in spite of that exper- 
ience, and in spile of the aid rendez’ed by the European bour- 
geoisie, the policy of intimidation led to the collapse of tsarism.”’ 

And Comrade Stalin concluded: “But as to the toiling pop- 

J .Sliilin, lutmicw \Mth Emil Ludwig, 19.S2. 
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iilaliun ol the USS.R., the workers and the peasants, who 
represent not Ic'-s than 90 per cent ot the population, they stand 
tor the Soviet power and the overwhelming majoiily of them 
actively '.iipport the Soviet icginie. Tliey do so because that regime 
lurthers the iundauiental interests of the workers and peasants. 
This is the liasis lor the stability of the Soviet Government, and 
not an alleged policy ol alleged intimidation.” 
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1. General Information 

State social insurance in the U.S.S.R. is something that has 
J)ecn won by the Great October Socialist Revolution. 

iBefore the Great October Socialist Revolution there had been no 
real social insurance, either in tsarist Russia or during the rule of 
the Provisional Government, from Februai-y to October 1917. 

In 1912, under the pressure brought to bear by the growing 
revolutionary movement of the working class, the tsarist govern- 
ment, trembling for its own fate, was obliged to issue a law in- 
troducing accident and sick insurance. However, this insurance 
was extended to an extremely limited number of workers The 
entire burden of bearing the expenses for this insurance was placed 
on the backs of the workers, whereas the insurance benefits them- 
selves were beggarly. 

This hypocritical law met witli the resentment of all the more 
class-conscious workers. The Bolshevik Party, under the leader- 
ship of V. 1. Lenin, drafted its own woikcrs’ social insurance pro- 
gram at that time, and up to October 1917 carried on a constant 
sti’uggle for realizing this program, mobilizing the forces of the 
proletariat for the overthrow of the power of the bourgeoisie and 
landowners. 

This workers’ insurance program was not and of course could 
not have been realized under Uie bourgeois governments. It was 
put into effect only after the October Revolution. Moreover, as the 
national economy developed and the victories of Socialism were 
consolidated, State social insurance extended even beyond the 
woikers’ insurance program, which had already been put into ef- 
fect. It became a major factor in salisiying the material and 
cultural requirements of the workers and other employees, in 
ensuring the rights granted to the working population of the 
U.S.S.R. by the new Stalin Constitution. 

According to Article 119 of the Constitution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; 
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‘■(lili/ms of Ihe IJ.S S ll. Iw\e the iifilil lo icsl and U'isuii!. 'I’hc light 

lo re'sl and leisure is ensured hy Ihe provision ol a wide network of 

sanatoiimns, rest homes and clubs lor the nceoiuinodalion of the toilers.” 

According to Article 120 of the Consliliilion: 

‘'Cilirens of the hiuc the right to maintenance in old age and 

also in case of sicltncss or loss of capacity lo work. 

“This light is ensured by the wide development of social insurance 
of noikei.s and olliei employees al Slale evpeiise, lice medical seivice 
for toilers, and the prosision of a wide nelwoik ot health jesorts for the 
accommodation of the toilers.” 

Stale social insurance in the U.S.S.R. is extended lo all workers 
and other employees engaged in induslry, agriculture and transport, 
lo domestic employees and employees in insliliilions, irrespective 
of the duration or nature ol llieir work (whether permanent, 
seasonal or temiiorary). 

In 1933 the trade unions were pul in charge of social insurance, 
and since then the entire social in.siirance fund has been adminis- 
tered by the trade unions, which thus fulfil one of the most im- 
portant funclions of the Slate in the sphere of serving the material 
and cultural requirements of the workers and olher employees. 

Prior to 1933 the trade unions merely gave general leadership 
lo social insurance work, supervised the insurance hoards and 
social insurance branches, elected members to insurance boards 
and nominated candidates for leading posts in social insurance 
work. However, they were not directly in chax'ge of social insur- 
ance, which was in the charge of the People’s Commissariat of 
Labour of the U.S.S.R. 

The transference of the State functions of the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Labour to the trade unions was, indeed, a vivid example 
of the furllier development of democracy in all spheres of State 
life of the U.S.S.R., a democracy which has found its fullest ex- 
pre.Sbion in the new Slalin Conslilulion. 

All social insurance funds, which are contributed by the enter- 
prises and instilutions, etc., go to the trade unions. The insui'ed- 
workers and employees themselves do not have to contribute any- 
thing for social insurance. 

The contributions of the enterprises and institutions (the in- 
surers) for social insurance are calculated according lo set rates 
fixed by the Government at a definite percentage of the total 
payroll. 
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Acf'oicliiiH lo Ihe clocj-«‘c oi flu* Couucil oi IVopIc’s Coimniisais 
ot Ihc U.S.S.R. ()1‘ March 23, 1937, the insurance rules fixed for all 
lirancUcs of the national economy amount to from 3.7 per cent 
lo 10.7 per cent of the wage fund, dependin},' upon the actual 
expenditures in social insurance. 

During tire period of the First and Second Five-Year Plans the 
Slate social insurance hudgcl increased as follows: In 1929 (first 
year of llic First Five-Year Plan period), when there were 
10, 932,201) insured workers and olhei* employcc.s, the social insur- 
ance budget amounted lo 1,327,100,000 ruJilcs; in 1933 (first year 
of the Second Five-Year Plan period), when the number of insured 
workers and other employees had risen lo 22,136,500, the budget 
amounted to 4,799,800,000 ruliles; in 1936, with 25,600,000 in.sured 
workers and other employees, the budget amounted to 8,875,000,- 
000 rallies — an increase of almost 570 per cent in seven years. 

Thus, through social insurance, the Slate spent for material 
aid, social and medical services lo the toilers: in 1929 — 121.4 rubles 
per wage-earner, in 1933 — ^216.6 rubles, and in 1931) — 346.7 rubles, 
a thrcelold increase within seven years. 

2. Benefits and Pensions 

The trade unions in the U.S.S.II. now do the following in the 
.sphere of social insurance: they pay out benefits in cases of tem- 
porary disability (sickness, pregnancy, child-birth, quarantine, 
care of the sick) , pay maternity benefits upon the birth of a child, 
pay pensions to employed invalids (totally incapacitated invalids 
receive their pensions from the Slate through the People’s Com- 
missariat of Social Welfare); pay benefits for funerals, provide 
workers and other employees with rest homes, sanatoriums and 
health resorts, render material aid and carry on cultural work 
among children (organize Pioneer camps, children’s sanatoriums, 
pay out relief, etc ) , carry on sports work, organize excursions, 
arrange for special diets for workers and other employees requir- 
ing such food, and carry out other measures in respect to the 
social and everyday needs of the insured and tlieir families. 

In order to receive benefits the insured worker is not obliged 
to furnish any record of previous employment (with the one excep- 
tion of some categories of seasonal workers) ; benefits lo workers 
and other employees are paid out from the very first day of sick- 
ness until complete recovery, or until the ill person is declared an 
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invalid (lolally incapacilaledl. In Ihcll.S.S.K, lliereisno“waUine” 
)eriod and no limited period lor Ihc payment of bick-lcave benefits. 
IVomcn workers and employees are entitled to 5(1 working days' 
vacation before and 56 days after confinement. 

The overwhelming majority of the insured working people 
receive 100 per cent of their average earnings as sick-leave benefits. 
Moreover, workers and other employees receive free medical aid 
in State hospitals, dispensaries and polyclinics, or the free seiwices 
of physicians who attend them at home. Medical aid in the U.S.S.R. 
IS really placed at the service of the workers and other employees. 
Unlike the working people in capitalist countries, the working 
people in the U.S.S.R. are ensured free medical aid and treat- 
ment, and their material conditions do not .sulfcr in the least while 
they are incapacitated. 

No unemployment benefits arc paid in the U.S.S.R. — ^liecausc 
the U.S.S.R. is the only country in the world where there is no 
unemployment. 

Special attention and solicitude is manifested towards the 
older people in the U.S.S.R. Upon reaching the age of 60, all 
workers and other employees having service records of 25 years 
or over are pensioned with Irom 50 to 60 per cent of their average 
earnings. Women having service records of 20 years are pensioned 
at the age of 55. Workers employed ,on underground jobs and in 
certain other trades are pensioned before this age, their required 
service records also being shorter. 

Invalid pensions from the social insurance funds are paid to 
workers and other employees. In the event of the death of the 
supporter of the family his family also receives a pension. The 
amount of these invalid pensions depends upon the wages, the 
degree of disability, the length of the service record and the causes 
for disability. The pensions are from 33 to 100 per cent of the 
former earnings, and for families receiving pensions upon the 
death of the supporter from 23.5 to 100 per cent of the former earn- 
ings of the deceased. If disability was the result of an accident at 
work, the pension is larger. 

Invalids with long and meritorious labour records are classed 
in the special category of Heroes of Labour and receive higher 
pensions; invalids who have distinguished themselves in the cause 
of the revolution or who have rendered meritorious service in the 
field of science or art receive a special so-called “personal” pen- 
sion. Teacha’s who have wmrkcd for 25 years receive service pen- 
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sions. Personal pensions, pensions to Heroes of Labour, service 
and old-age pensions are paid out irrespective of -whether the 
pensioner continues to work or not. 

The Slate annually allocates huge social insurance funds, 
which are steadily and rapidly increasing from year to year. Thus, 
for sick-leave benefits, for maternity benefits and for pensions the 
following sums were spent; in 1929 — 644,000,000 rubles, in 19.S3 — 

1.612.900.000 rubles, and in 1936 — 3,694,500,000 rubles, an in- 
crease of almost 500 per cent within a period of seven years. 

The amounts spent for maternity benefits have risen especially, 
ill view of the rapidly increasing birth-rate and the increase in 
benefits provided by legislation. For maternity benefits in 1929 — 

34.700.000 rubles were allocated, in 1936 — 338,500,000 rubles, and 
in 1937^822,000,000 rubles. 

Such is the solicitude manifested by the trade unions and the 
Socialist Slate for sick workers and other employees, for mother- 
hood, for aged working people, for invalids and for families who 
have lost their supporters. The working people of the U.S.S.R. are 
assured of an old age which is materially secure and free from 
worry. This right, which is guaranteed by the Constitution, is 
ensured by the broad development of social insurance. 

3. Other Forms of Social Insurance Aid 

The trade unions of the U.S.S.R. have at their disposal a large 
network of rest homes and sanatoriums, in which the workers and 
other employees spend their vacations, receiving good and whole- 
some food, recreation, medical attention and treatment. 

During the early years of the Revolution rest homes and sana- 
toriums were established in the former noblemen’s villas and on 
the rich landowners’ estates, expropriated by the working cla.ss 
from the capitalists. But after the national economy recovered from 
the destruction caused by the war, the Soviet State began to build 
new rest homes and sanatoriums. In 1933 all rest homes and sana- 
toriums up to then controlled by the People’s Commissariat of 
Labour were given over to the trade unions. 

During the last three years the trade unions have themselves 
built and established many new rest homes and sanatoriums, and 
today they already have over 600 rest homes and 200 sanatoriums. 
{This does not include the large number of rest homes and sana- 
toriums controlled by the Commissariat of Public Health and eco- 
nomic organizations and enterprises.) 
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The following table shows llie number of people who were at 
rest homes or sanatoriums in 1936 (in thousands) : 

In rat homes 
(Exclusive of one- 

In sanatoriums day rest homes) In one-dag rest homes 
413.6 1,550.5 J 188.5 

In 1937 over two million people will be sent to rest homes, and 
about 350,000 to sanatoriums and health resorts — all the expenses 
lor this coming from the social insurance fund. The sums expended 
by the trade imions from the social insurance budget for the 
maintenance of rest homes and sanatoriums, for their construction 
and equipment increase from year to year by hundreds of millions 
of rubles. Thus, in 1929 — 41,600,000 rubles were spent for these 
purposes, by 1933 this sum had increased to 238,000,000 rubles, 
and in 1937 it will amomit to 884,500,000 rubles. This is how the 
right to rest is guaranteed to the working people in the Soviet 
Union, this is how the trade unions and the Socialist State care 
for the health of the toilers, 

In the interests of the health of the working people, the trade 
unions spend vast sums for sports, travel tours and excursions. 
Nearly 70 all-Union sports societies have been organized by the 
trade unions. Numerous stadiums, swimming-pools and boat 
houses, gymnasiums, tourist camps, etc., have been built. The 
social insurance budget for 1937 alone provides for 139,000,000 
rubles to be spent for sports, travel tours and excursions. 

Special dietetic restaurants have been opened for the workers 
and employees in the U.S.S.R. with social insurance funds. When 
working people require special diets they get their meals here at 
greatly reduced prices. The social insurance budget for 1937 has 
allocated 90,000,000 rubles for dietetic feeding. 

Material aid is rendered insmred workers and other employees 
by social insurance through the medium of mutual-aid societies. 
In 1936, 80,000,000 rubles were allocated for subsidies to these 
societies, in 1937 — 100,000,000 rubles. In addition, there is a spe- 
cial Jund for aid to parents finding themselves in temporary 
difficulties, for which purpose 45,000,000 rubles were allocated 
in 1937. 

Particularly great solicitude is manifested for children, for 
whom a bright and happy life is ensured in the land of Socialism. 

Kindergartens, nurseries, children’s parks. Young Pioneer Pal- 
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aces and playgrounds have been and are being built. Like lbt> 
entire U.S.S.R., the trade unions pay particular attention lo the 
I’equirements of the children. They spend huge sums from the 
social insurance budget lor Pioneer camps, children’s sana- 
toriums and on cultural services for school children. In 1937 — 
208,100,000 rubles have been allocated for these purposes, as 
against 92,000,000 rubles in 1936 and 13,000,000 in 1933. 

Up to 1937 hundreds of millions of rubles were being allocated 
from the social insurance budget for nurseries and kindergartens. 
But in accordance with the decree of the Government of March 
23, 1937, dealing with the reform of insurance rates, from 1937 
on, all expenditures for these purposes are lo be borne by the 
Slate budget. 

The reform of the insurance rates was elfected with the aim of 
improving the administration of the social insurance funds of the 
trade unions, thus helping them lo cope still more successfully 
with the tasks of ensuring the furtlicr material and cultural well- 
being of the working people. 

Up to 1937 the trade unions paid out benefits, administered 
the rest homes and sanatoriums, rendered certain services to 
children, carried on sports work, etc., and themselves disposed of 
the social insurance funds for these purposes. For medical aid, 
however, for the maintenance of kindergartens and nurseries, for 
workers’ housing construction, they received the contributions of 
the enterprises and remitted tliem lo the Slate organs (Commis- 
sai’iat of Public Health, Commissariat of Education, etc.), the 
latter receiving additional funds for these purposes from the State- 
budget. The Government decided lo transfer all expenditures for 
health protection, kindergartens, nurseries, workers’ housing con- 
struction, and pensions to non-working pensioners to the Stale 
budget, lo simplify the entire system and free the hade unions of 
the work of collecting and remitting lo the State organs that part 
of the social insurance fund intended for medical aid, housing con- 
straclion, kindergartens, nurseries, pensions, etc. This reform de- 
manded the revision of the insiu-ancc rates according to which the 
enterprises and institutions made their contributions to the social 
insurance fund. 

As a result of this reform the trade unions have received 
greater possibilities of more effectively serving the insured workers 
with all forms of social insurance aid. Thus, whereas in 1936, 
3,392,000,000 rubles were allocated to the trade unions for meas- 
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xires wherein they disposed of the social insurance funds directly, 
after the reform in 1937 the Government approved of a social 
insurance budget of 5,045,000,000 rubles for these same purposes, 
an increase of 1,653,000,000 rubles, or approximately 49 per cent. 

The allocations for social insurance which have been trans- 
ferred to the State budget have also been considerably increased. 
For example, for health protection and nurseries the social insur- 
ance budget provided for 2,441,800,000 rubles in 1936, the State 
budget — for 4,252,600,000 rubles, altogether a total of 0,694,400,000 
rubles; in 1937 the Slate budget alone provides 7,643,100,000 ru- 
bles for these purposes, t.e., about one billion rubles more than 
was assigned by both budgets in the preceding year. 

The same is true with respect to allocations for housing con- 
struction, for pensions to non-working pensioners and for kinder- 
gartens. 

4. Organization of Social Insurance 

At the present time social insurance in the U.S.S.R. is admin- 
istered by the A.U.G.G.T.U., by the central committees of the 
imions and the local trade union organizations. In the U.S.S.R. 
there are 162 trade unions, which have 162 social insurance boards. 
All practical work in the sphere of social insurance at the enter- 
prises or institutions is carried out by tlie trade union committees 
of the workers and other employees. 

All the work of the trade unions in disposing of the insurance 
funds is carried out under the everyday control of the working 
population, and in their insurance work the trade unions rely on 
the activity of the insured workers themselves. The workers and 
other employees elect insurance delegates and insurance councils 
at general and shop meetings, with whose aid and through whom 
the trade union committees in the factories and institutions 
carry on all their social insurance work. 

The social insurance council, headed by the chairman of the 
trade union committee of the enterprise or institution, supervises 
the work of the insurance delegates, fixes the benefit rates in ac- 
cordance with the rules, checks up tlie sick-leave certificates, veri- 
fies how they are handed out and used, renders comradely aid to 
sick workers, fights occupational diseases, makes a study of the 
causes of various diseases, sends workers and other employees to 
rest homes and sanatoriums, .sends children of working people to 
nurseries, kindergartens and Pioneer camps, supei'vises the work 
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of medical and children's establishments and checks up tlic sums 
contributed by the administration of the enterprise or institution 
for social insurance. 

The work of the insurance delegates is truly many-sided. 
Through the medium of the insurance councils, the broad strata 
of the working people in the U.S.S.R., on the basis of Socialist 
democracy, are drawn into the actual management of the affairs 
of social insurance. 



VI. LABOUR PROTECTION AND SAFETY MEASURES 


111 tsarist Russia not even the most elementary labour protec- 
tion existed. The workers had to carry on a long and obdurate 
revolutionaiy struggle for a shorter working day, for higher wages, 
for enforcing at least the elementary rules and regulations with 
regard to sanitary conditions and safely devices. On the eve of the 
war, in 1913, the average working day for men was 10 hours, loi 
women and young workers 9 hours and 40 minutes. Only 8.5 pei 
cent of the workers had an eight-hour working day; over 15 per 
cent worked 11 to 12 hours; 59 per cent of the St. Petersburg 
tailors worked 11 and llV^ hours; most of the cooks in the Mos- 
cow industrial district worked 15 hours a day. The overwhelming 
majority of the workers earned less than the living minimum. 
There was practically no protection of female or juvenile labour 
According to tsarist law children under twelve years of age were 
prohibited to work. However, so many exceptions were allowed to 
this law that seven and eight-year old children continued to work 
in many enterprises even after the law was issued. Expectant 
mothers were given no time off and in most cases worked 
up to the very day of childbirth. The only ones to see to the en- 
forcement of the sorry tsarist labour laws were the tsarist officials 
— ^factory inspectors who were guided by the interests of the 
manufacturers and not of the workers. And of even these factory 
inspectors there were only 200 throughout Russia. 

It was only the Great Socialist Revolution of October 1917 
which, having overthrown the power of the capitalists and land- 
owners, fully and completely satisfied the workers’ requirements 
in the sphere ol labour protection. On November 11, 1917, four 
■days after the October uprising, the fundamental principles of 
Socialist labour legislation, for which the working class had been 
fighting for so many years, were proclaimed. 

Labour legislation in the U.S.S.R., the country where the work- 
ing class holds power, is the most advanced legislation in the world 
in respect to the extensive rights it grants to the working people 

From the very first days of the Revolution an eight-hour work- 
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ing day was introduced, and for underground workers, office em- 
ployees and brain workers a six-hour day. 

As soon as it succeeded in restoring the country’s industry, 
which had been ruined by the imperialist and civil wars, the Soviet 
Government, in its maniiesto of 1927 marking the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Great Proletarian Revolution, pioclaimed a seven-hour 
working day with no reduction in wages 

And today the workers of the U.S.S.R. enjoy the shortest work- 
ing day in the world — a six and seven-hour day. As far back as 
1934 the average working day in the big industrial enterprises was 
somewhat less than seven hours. There are only a few categories 
ol workers still working eight hours. These are building workers, 
workei's on State farms, workers in housing and municipal enter- 
prises and seasonal workers. In a number of trades which are 
injurious to the health, the working day is only six hours, four 
hours or even three hours. Most underground workers have a six- 
hour day (hewers, drillers, timberers, dynamiters, haulers, etc.). 
So also do some categories of surface workers in the ore mining 
industry. 

Many categories of workers in the metallurgical industry enjoy 
a shortened (less than seven-hour) working day (workers engaged 
in smelling copper stxlphide ores on shaft furnaces, puddlers, 
copper founders, etc.) ; so also do workers in the metal w’orking, 
chemical, leather and other industries (in cases when the worker 
comes in direct contact with poisonous substances, such as mer- 
cury, lead, arsenic, etc.), workers whose work entails nervous 
strain (radio, telephone, etc.), workers working in compressed or 
rarefied air (caisson work, diving, etc.) , workers in high tempera- 
tures for long periods, or in very low temperatures in the open 

"Young workers of 16 to 18 years of age have a six-hour day. 

The number of workers who have a six-hour working day is 
quite large. In the coal industry in 1936, 20.2 per cent of the total 
number of workers had a six-hour day, in the non-ferrous metal- 
lurgical enterprises — 28.6 per cent, in tlie basic chemicals industry 
— 11 6 per cent, in aniline dyes — ^38.3 per cent, in the glass indus- 
try —-31.6 per cent, in the aluminium industry — ^25 per cent, in the 
enterprises mamifacturing non-ferrous metal products — 30.8 per 
cent, etc. 

The shortening of the working day is accompanied by a con- 
stant rise in wages, depending upon the increase in laboxir pro- 
ductivity. 
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As a rule, overtime work is prohibited in the U.S.S.R. It is 
permitted only in special cases, and no more than 120 hours over- 
time per year per worker is allowed. 

Every working day must have a dinner interval of from half 
an hour to two hours. The length of the interval is establi.shed 
according to the kind of work and the desire of the workers of 
the given enterprise. The worker usually spends his dinner inter- 
vals in the factory restaurant, where he is served his dinner, or a 
lunch Irom the buffet, in pleasant and comfortable surroundings. 
The factory trade union committees pay a great deal of attention 
to the equipment and furnishing of these restaurants and to proper 
service for the workers during their dinner intervals. Some of the 
enterprises arrange short concerts, radio concerts, collective read- 
ings or other such forms of mass work during the intervals, with 
a view to providing the worker with the best rest and relaxation. 

The workers in the U.S.S.R. have the shortest working week 
in the world — the six-day week (five days’ work and the sixth off) , 
or the five-day week (four days’ work and the fifth off). Thus, 
there has been an increase in the number of off-days. With the 
five-day week there are 72 off-days per year, besides an additional 
six off-days during the May and November holidays (two days 
each), Lenin Memorial Day and Constitution Day. 

TTre worker is able to spend his off-day in one of the numerous 
parks of culture and rest, or in lire one-day family rest homes, 
where the trade union organizations an'ange for various recrea- 
tional measures according to the desires of the people at the rest 
homes (sports, music, dancing, games, reading-rooms, study 
rooms, etc.). 

Every wage-earner is entitled to an annual vacation of no less 
than two weeks at State expense. Some categories of workers get 
an additional two weeks’ vacation (workers in hazardous trades, 
etc.) . There arc many categories of employees (teachers, medical 
workers, scientific workers and others) who get one and a half 
month’s to two months’ vacation annually. Persons working in re- 
mote localities of the Soviet Union are also entitled to long vaca- 
tions. 

The worker or other employee has the opportunity of spending 
his vacation in a rest home, sanatorium or at a health resort. 
There is a wide network of these throughout the Soviet Union. 
In 1937 the trade unions alone wUl send over 2,000,000 persons 
to test homes and 350,000 to sanatoriums and health resorts. Be- 
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sides the rest homes and sanatoriiims at the disposal of the trade* 
union organizations, (here are very many directly controlled by 
organs of the Health Commissariat and economic organizations 
and enterprises. 

From the very beginning of the Revolution the importance of 
rest homes and of sanatorium and health resort treatment for the 
restoration of the worker’s health was fully recognized. Upon the 
initiative of V. I. Lenin, the great landed estates with their shady 
parks and pine forests, the rich manufacturers’ and mill-owners' 
villas and summer homes in the Crimea and the Caucasus on the 
coast of the Black Sea were converted into rest homos and sana- 
toriums. The Crimea and Caucasus became health resorts of the 
people. Later, the Soviet Government extended the network of rest 
homes and sanatoriums, allocating huge funds for this purpose 
and choosing the most beautiful and most healthful spots in the 
vast Land of the Soviets. In 1929 the trade unions spent 41,600,000 
rubles for health resorts, sanatoriums and rest homes; in 1933 this, 
sum had already increased to 238,000,000 rubles and in 1937 to 
884,500,000 rubles. 

Besides the trade union funds, large sums are assigned for 
sanatoriums, health resoris and rest homes from the Stale budget as- 
well as from the budget of economic organisations and enterprises. 

Special legislation for the protection of women and young 
workers has been enacted, taking into consideration the physical 
requirements of women and young people. 

Female and juvenile labour is prohibited in particularly diffi- 
cult and harmful trades. The lifting and carrying of heavy loads 
by women and juveniles is restricted by special standards. Juven- 
iles are not permitted to work on night shifts. Pregnant women 
and nursing mothers are not allowed to work overtime or on night 
shifts. Expectant mothers are released from work 56 working days 
before and 56 days after confinement, receiving full pay for this, 
period. The trade union organizations and the State build special 
rest homes for pregnant women. Nursing mothers are allowed' 
thirty-minute intervals at the expense of the enterprise after every 
three hours’ work to nurse their babies 

Many of the trade union committees in the factories and shops 
have provided well-furnished rooms for nursing mothers, where* 
besides nursing her baby, the woman receives a wholesome free 
lunch. In her fifth month of pregnancy a woman cannot be senit 
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'On any business trips; if necessary, the administration is obliged 
ito transfer her to lighter work, with absolutely no reduction in 
her wages. 

There is no private capitalist production in the Soviet Union, 
therefore there is no mad race for profits, serving as the major 
■stimulus of production, as is the case in enterprises in all capital- 
ist countries. In the capitalist factory labour protection measures 
are introduced only to the extent to which they increase the labour 
intensity of the workers, thus further increasing the profits of 
ilhe manufacturer. 

Labour protection in the U.S.S.R. aims at creating working 
•conditions such as would eliminate all production hazards. This 
lis why measures for improving the organization of production in 
.any Soviet enterprise necessarily include measures for improving 
working conditions also. 

Article 139 of the Labour Code declares: 

"All enterprises and institutions must take the necessary measures 
Hor eliminating or reducing to a minimum all hazardous labour condi- 
tions, for preventing accidents and for the strict observance of sanitary 
regulations at the place of work, in accordance with the general and 
•obligatory decrees issued for each branch of industry by the People’s 
<6ommissariat of Labour." 

Decrees with regard to the sanitary conditions and safely 
measures in shops were drawn up on the basis of the latest scien- 
tific and technical data for each trade, taking into account its 
specific features. Scientific research institutes on labour protection 
are constantly working on questions of labour protection and safe- 
ly devices, and their proposals are immediately put into effect. 

Special attention is paid in the U.S.S.R. to safety inspection. 
Article 138 of the Labour Code declares: 

“No enterprise may be opened, set into operation or transferred to 
another building without the sanction of the Labour Ins,pecfcion organs, 
the industrial aad technical sanitary inspection bodies.” 

The plan of every new enterprise must be approved by the 
labour inspector’s, and must conform to the sanitary standards 
with respect to the volume of air, lighting arrangements, etc., the 
mechanization of lire more laborious processes, removal of harmful 
■gases and dust, proper ventilation, guards around the machines, 

•‘‘Since the dissolution of the People’s Commissariat of Labour, labour 
, decrees are issued, by the A.U.C.C.T,U., which now performs all functions 
Uormerly pertaining to the P.C.L. 
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and Ollier safely devices. i\o machine in the U.S.S.R. can be put 
into operation without the proper guards which are jirovided for it 
when Ihe machine is constructed. 

On all particularly hazardous jobs, as well as on jobs in 
abnormal temperature, special clothing and safety devices (goggles, 
masks, respirators, soap, etc.) are supplied to the workers at the 
expense of the enterprises. Large numbers of workers in hazardous 
trades also receive special foods .such as fals and milk every day on 
the job. This includes workers attending to coke furnaces, em- 
ployed in cyanide, refining and lead factories, most categories of 
workers in chemical plants, and workers of other industries who 
come in contact with poisons. These workers are always under the 
supervision of physicians, who examine them periodically and if 
necessary transfer them to other, less injurious work. The physi- 
cians also take all other necessary prophylactic measures. The 
.Socialist reconstruction of industry in the U.S.S.R. has made 
labour conditions much more healthful and considerably reduced 
the number of injurious trades. 

Since the dLssolulion of the People’s Commissariat of Labour 
in 1933, labour protection and Stale control in the sphere of labour 
protection have been put in the charge of the biggest mass or- 
ganization of llie U.S.S.R. — the trade unions. Government inspec- 
tors and labour inspectors among the youth see to it that the labour 
laws are striclly observed; in addition there are sanitary and 
medical inspectors who pay attention to tlie sanitary state of the 
enterprise; safety inspectors, mostly engineers and technical work- 
ers, who see to the safety measures in the enterprises. 

Every case of traumatism followed by disability must be in- 
vestigated on the spot immediately by the labour inspectors, who 
draw their conclusions on measures to he taken for avoiding acci- 
dents in the future. 

Work in the field of labour protection is carried on with the 
active participation of the masses of workers. In the shops of every 
factory labour inspectors are elected. The elected labour inspector 
works together with the labour protection commission set up by 
the trade union committee of the enterprise. The task of the labour 
protection commissions and tlie labour inspectors is to pay constant 
attention to sanitary conditions in the factoiy and to see to it that 
all the necessary safety measures are duly carried out. The labour 
protection commissions and labour inspectors at the enterprises 
work under the leadership of the Labour Inspection Depart- 
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ment of llic central committee of the trade union. The central 
committees of the unions choose their labour inspectors carefully, 
confirming the candidates at their plenums. In 1935 and 1936 the 
Labour Inspection Board had over 4,500 paid lahom* inspectors 
and 219,400 unpaid, elected labour inspectors on its rolls. 

Soviet legislation provides for severe punishment oi manage- 
ments violating the laws on labour protection or failing to carry 
out the labour protection obligations undertaken in the agreement 
with the trade unions. 

The trade unions in the U.S.S.R. have made tremendous ad- 
vances in the sphere of making labour conditions more healthful 
and in reducing the sick rate and traumatism. 

In tsarist Russia traumatism increased steadily. If we take 
traumatism in industry in 1902 as 100, we see that within a period 
of twelve years, 1902-14, it increased almost three and a half 
times, reaching 336.2 in 1914. 

In the U.S.S.R. in eight years, 1926-34, traumatism was cut 
almost in half. If we take industrial traumatism in 1926 as 100, 
then in 1934 it equalled 58.6. 

Data worked out by the A.U.C.C.T.U. show that traumatism 
in the most important branches of industry (machine building, iron 
and steel, coal, cotton) dropped 30-40 per cent from 1930 to 1935. 
In the clothing industry traumatism dropped 41.3 per cent, in the 
shoe industry 40.5 per cent and in the leather industry 60 per cent. 
The reduction in traumatism in the foremost enterprises of every 
branch of industry has been two, four and five times greater than 
the average decrease of traumatism in all the enterprises as a 
whole. Nevertheless, this reduction is by no means sufficient if 
compared with what can be accomplished, and has by no means 
exhausted all the possibilities. 

Temporary disability due to traumatism in the machme build- 
ing industry has been reduced 36.5 per cent among men and 30.8 
per cent among women; at the Kolomna Works this decrease 
has reached 60.2 per cent among men and 41.2 per cent among 
women; at the Hammer and Sickle Works — 46.5 per cent among 
men and 60 per cent among women; at the Krassny Profintern 
Works — 42.2 per cent among men and 32.6 per cent among wo- 
men. The same can be seen in other branches of industry also. 

The sick-rate in the U-S.S.R. has dropped greatly, especially witli 
regard to those illnesses which are most closely Connected with the 
conditions of the organization of work. 
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Pre-revolutionary Hu&sia was a country where work meant 
physical exhaustion, difficult and strenuous manual labour. Thus, 
hernia, for example, was widespread both in town and country- 
side. Among the young men called up for service in the army 
0.5 to 1.5 per cent were found unfit for sersice because of severe 
cases of hernia. Actually, howeser, the number of young workers 
and peasants of army age suffering from hernia was 9-10 times 
larger. 

The Socialist industrialization of the entire national economy, 
mechanization of the more laborious processes, the elimination of. 
a number of strenuous trades, have all created absolutely new 
labour conditions and have greatly reduced the sick rate. Accord- 
ing to data on people called up for service, the sick rate dropped 
by 80-95 per cent from 1913 to 1935. If we take the decrease in 
diseases which is due to the improvement of labour and living 
conditions in the U.S.S.R., we see truly striking results of the 
Socialist organization of economy. Tuberculosis and other lung 
diseases — which Marx called a condition for the existence of 
capital — ^were extremely widespread in pre-revolutionary Russia. 
According to official, greatly understated, statistical data of tsarist 
Russia, 60 to 100 out of every 1,000 called up for military service 
were consumptive. 

In the U.S.S.R. in 1935, in most districts the number of yoimg 
people called up for service who were consumptive was only 10-5 
per cent of the number for 1913. 

The data of the A.U.C.C.T.U. for 1930-36 on temporary disa- 
bility due to consumption reveals a marked decrease in tubercu- 
losis of the lungs in the U.S.S.R. This decrease is even more marked 
among women than among men, particularly in those branches of 
industry where bourgeois science regards consumption as an oc- 
cupational disca.se. 

In the machine building industry temporary disability due to 
consumption dropped as follows in 1935 as compared to 1930: 
among men workers it dropped 31.4 per cent, among women 
workers — 51.7 per cent; in foundries, among men — 42.4 per cent, 
among women — 07.6 per cent; in machine shops, among men' — 
46.6 per cent, among women — ^70.7 per cent. 

In the coal industry and in underground work tuberculosis 
dropped 13.3 per cent during this same period; among surface 
workers, it dropped 79 per cent among sorters and 57 per cent 
among haulers. 
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In the cotton textile industry, which hourgcois science has long 
regarded as especially prone to a high rate of tubei’culosis, the 
workers can record even greater gains in the reduction of the sick 
rate. The drop in tuhcrculosis among men amounts to 24 per cent 
and among women to 68.3 per cent; in the spinning mills this re- 
duction is still higher — 45.5 per cent among men and 77 per cent 
among women. 

The health of women in tlie U.S.S.R. has greatly improved 
thanks to the fact that woman has equal rights, that there is spe- 
cial protection of female labour, that numerous measures for the 
protection of mother and child have been introduced, among the 
most important of which are the free services of qualified obstet- 
ricians. All this finds expression in the marked reduction in wo- 
men’s diseases, in the reduction in the numher of still-born infants 
and infant mortality caused by debility at birth. 

Data on temporary disability among women workers suffering 
from women’s diseases show an even greater drop in the sick rate 
in branches of industry formerly considered too difficult for wo- 
men. Thus, for the last five years the number of cases of disabih 
ity among women as a re.sult of women’s diseases dropped 59 per 
cent in the machine building enterprises and 37 per cent in the 
coal mining industry, while it was 23 per cent in the cotton 
textile industry. In the U.S.S.R. in 1936 there were 1.6 still-born 
infants to every 10,000 of the population, i.e., 30 per cent of 
the number in Germany, 25 per cent of the number in England 
and France, and 19 per cent of the number in Italy. 

An a result of the marked reduction in infant mortality caused 
by debility at birth, in 1935 there were 7.7 cases of infant mor- 
tality in the U.S.S.R. to every 10,000 of the population, or 38.4 per 
cent of the number in Germany and 21.3 per cent of the number 
in Rumania. 

Because of the great improvement in the living conditions of 
the Soviet working people, the increased prosperity and culture of 
the working people in town and countryside, the national and eco- 
nomic renascence among all peoples of the Soviet Union, cases of 
trachoma, skin and venereal diseases, formerly so widespread 
among the working population of poverty-stricken and ignorant 
tsarist Russia, have notably decreased. 

In 1935 cases of rejection for army service because of tracho- 
ma were approximately 10 per cent of the number for 1913. 

The reduction in the munber of persons affected with skin dis- 
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eases can be noted most clearly in those localities where skin dis- 
eases had been most widespread. Thus, for example, in the Talar 
A.S.S.R. in 1933 there were only 4.4 per cent of the number oi 
persons suffering from skin diseases in 1913. 

The number of persons infected with syphilis in the U.S.S.R. 
is 85 per cent less than it was before the war. 

All-round iniprovomeut ot tlie toilers’ health, due to the Social- 
ist organization of life and labour, has found its expression in im- 
proved general physical development. 

A healthier generation is growing up under Soviet conditions, 
physically well developed. This is shf)wn by the figures of the- 
height, weight and chest expansion of the youth called up for mili- 
tary service. The difference between the physical development of 
workers, other employees and peasants is disappearing, thanks to 
the general improvement of living conditions in the U.S.S.R., where- 
all basis for the exploitation of man by man, engendering class dif- 
ferences, has been done away with. 

The physical development of lire young people has been im- 
proving steadily, and particularly within the last two years of 
the Second Five-Year Plan period. The urban young men called 
up for military service in 1935 weighed 0.7 to 1.5 kilograms more- 
than those called up in 1933. In some localities the average- 
yearly increase in weight among tlie youth during this period 
was two to four times more than it was in the years of the* 
First Five-Year Plan period. 

In 1 935 there were 90 per cent less physically under-developed 
people among the young men called up for military service than 
there were in 1913. 

Great, indeed, are the results of the solicitude manifested for the 
person, for his working and living conditions by the trade union.* 
organizations, by the Soviet Government and the Communist Party. 
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VII. THE ABOLITION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN THE U.S.S.R. 


The labour market in pre-rcvolutionary, tsarist Russia was 
•stamped with the same features as were peculiar to all economical- 
lly backward agrarian countries, where capitalist industry is still 
on a comparatively low stage of development and the agrarian sys- 
tem is permeated with survivals of feudalism. Its most conspicuous 
feature was the leJative ovei -population of the rural areas 
This had reached enormous dimensions, the surplus rural popula- 
tion may be estimated to have numbered some 30,000,000, or 
.about 30 per cent of the total rural population. Large numbers of 
pauperized, semi-proletarianized peasants, who lacked the most 
elementary instruments of production, were obliged to remain in 
the villages and eke out a miserable existence by seasonal work 
and odd jobs. 

Industry, transport and building were developing very slowly 
in tsarist Russia and the surplus rural population could not be ab- 
sorbed quickly or sufficiently. 

The second characteristic of the labour market in tsarist Russia 
was the existence of widespread chronic unemployment in the 
cities, typical also of the other capitalist countries. According to 
some data, the total number of unemployed during the winter 
months of 1900 to 1913 ranged between 400,000 and 600,000, this 
figure excluding the seasonal workers and peasants arriving from 
the village entering the labour market for the first time. Accord- 
ing to census returns, the number of unemployed represented 
4 3 per cent of the total number of all employed workers and 
other employees in St. Petersburg in 1911, 3.8 per cent in Moscow 
in 1912, and 5.9 per cent in Baku in 1913. These figmes obviously 
give only a very incomplete idea of the real extent of tmemploy- 
ment, and in times of depression it was certainly very much 
worse. 

Some idea of the extent of unemployment and over-population 
in tsarist Russia is given by the data on emigration. FVom 1901 
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to 1915 over 2,674,000 Russians emigiatcd abroad, principally to 
the United States. 

The third characteristic ot the labour market in tsarist Russia 
was the extreme cheapness of labour power and the brutal exploi- 
tation of the workers. According to a special enquiry carried out 
in 1908 by the Ministry of Finance, an industrial worker earned 
an average ot 20 50 rubles a month, or 246 rubles a year, whereas 
the net profit accruing to the capitalist Iroin each worker averaged 
262 rubles a year. It must also be borne in mind that various fines 
reduced the worker’s earnings by a further 21 per cent (data 
for 1909). 

According to the official returns of the factory inspectors, the 
average working day in 1913 was 9 92 hours (9-1 0 hours for 57 
per cent of the workers and 10-12 hours for 34.4 per cent) . 

The fourth and distinguishing characteristic of the labour mar- 
ket in tsarist Russia was the tremendous seasonal exodus of peas- 
ants in search ol employment. This movement increased steadily 
from an annual 60 per 1,000 of the rural population in 1871-80 
to 94 per every 1,000 in 1906-10. According to the number of in- 
ternal passports issued for periods ol less than a year, the total 
number of seasonal workers who left their districts in search of 
employment in 1913 was 9,721,000. The average duration of this 
migration was 4.6 months in the year and the average annual 
earnings of the seasonal worker were 53.50 rubles. 

The profound social changes brought about by the October 
Socialist Revolution radically changed the position with regal’d 
to the distribution of labour power in Soviet Russia. In describ- 
ing these changes three very distinct periods must be distinguished. 
The first period lasted from 1918 to the end of the first half of 1921. 
This was the period of civil war, during which the economic 
policy was subordinated to the exigencies of the armed struggle, 
and which is known as the period of “War Communism.” The 
second period includes the second half of 1921 to 1926-27. This 
was the period of “restoration,” during which efforts were mainly 
directed towards restoring the basic branches of the national 
economy to their pre-war level, under the new forms of Soviet 
economy. 

The third period is that of Socialist reconstruction, the years 
of the First and Second Five-Year Plans, during which Socialism 
was in the main constructed. 

In 1918, 800,000 unemployed registered with the labour ex- 
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changes, most of them being demobilized soldioi-s or workers dis- 
charged from enterprises of the munitions industry. At that time 
64.4 jobs were available for every 100 applicants for employment. 

But this unemployment was absorbed exceptionally quickly 
at that lime and soon gave way to an acute shortage of labour 
power. To every 100 applications for employment in 1919 there 
were 114.9 vacancies, 167.8 in 1920 and 201.1 in the first hall 
of 1921. 

There was a serious shortage not only of skilled labour power, 
but even of unskilled labourers. 

The major task in the years of the Civil War was to consolidate 
the fundamental gains of the October Socialist Revolution. The 
peasants had obtained possession of the land, in the villages com- 
mittees of poor peasants were .set up, which confiscated the im- 
plcinenls and other means of production from the kulaks and 
distributed them among the village poor. This brought about a 
certain degree of levelling in the village. The section of the middle 
peasantry gained in importance and the number of poor pca.snuls, 
proletarians and semi-proletarians, who before the Revolution 
formed 40-45 per cent of the agricultural holdings, was reduced 
by nearly one-half. At the same lime the kulak group also 
dwindled. 

As a result of this development the villages acquired a con- 
siderable power of attraction. Large numbers of the people who 
had left the villages flocked back from the cities. In 1920 the 
urban population was 33.4 per cent lower than in 1917, 

Towards the end of the Civil War every lull at the front was 
utilized for dispatching whole armies from the battlefield to the 
laboiu' front. 

It must be noted, however, that although over-population in 
the village was somewhat reduced as a result of the growtli of 
the class of middle peasants, rural over-population was by no 
means abolished, with results that were to become particularly 
evident during the period which followed. 

The transition to the New Economic Policy (NEP) and the 
beginning of the process of restoring the national economy to its 
previous level directly influenced the distribution of labour power 
in the U.S.S.R, To every 100 applications for employment in 1921 
there were 96 vacancies available, 66.7 in 1922 and 66.5 in 1923 
Unemployment began to increase rapidly and the number of work- 
ers registered willi tire labour exchanges continued to grow. 
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NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED REGISTERED WITH LABOUR EXCHANGES 

{In thousands) 

1922 1923 1924 

Jun. 1 . . 160.0 Jan. 1 . . 641.0 Jan. 1 . . 1,240.0 
July 1 . . 407.5 July 1 . . 1,050.0 July 1 . . 1,344.3 

These figures do not accurately represent the real extent of 
unemployment. Owing to the lad that there were no labour ex- 
changes in some cities, the figures quoted here are incomplete. 
On the other hand, the labour exchange rolls included the names 
of people who were not genuinely unemployed, but simply wished 
to receive unemployment beiiclils or exemption from taxation, to 
acquire a new social status, or who merely wanted to get a new 
job through the labour exchange although tliey were already 
working. But in any case, the above figures do show that large 
numbers were unemployed and that unemployment was on the 
increase. 

Of the unemployed in April 1927, 51.3 per cent were unskilled 
workers, 28 6 per cent were entering the labom- market for the 
first time, 44 per cent were women and 16 per cent industrial 
workers. 

In 1928, 1,576,000 were registered with labour exchanges. 

Tlie conditions under which unemployment grew in the 
U.S.S.R. during the restoration period differed radically from the 
conditions under which unemployment grows under capitalifim. 
In capitalist Russia the unemployed were workers, employees, 
pauperized peasants and artisans who had been thrown out of 
production. Unemployment, which increased impoverishment, 
lowered the living standard and wages of the employed workers. 

The unemployment which appeared in Soviet Russia during 
the period of economic restoration was mainly distinguished by the 
fact that it developed at a time when production, both industrial 
and agricultural, was rapidly expanding and when the number 
of workers and other employees employed in the various branches 
of the national economy was rising very considerably. It is suffi- 
cient to mention that since 1921 the output of large-scale industry 
had risen from 2,000,000,000 rubles to 12,700,000,000 rubles (in 
prices current in 1926-27) , The number of workers employed in 
large-scale industry had risen from 1,200,000 at the end of 1921 
to 2,439,000 in 1926-27, and the total number of workers and 
other employees employed in all branches of the national economy 
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had increased from 7,300,000 in 1923-24 to nearly 11,000,000 in 
1926-27, The annual increase in the number of workers and other 
employees was therefore over a million. 

Thus the increase in unemployment in this period was not due 
to the shrinkage of production, but, on the contrary, it developed 
at a time when economic expansion was in full swing and extra 
labour power was required. 

It was precisely this demand for labour power that drew the 
surplus population which had hitherto stagnated in the villages 
to the cities. 

Another distinguishing characteristic of miemployment in the 
U.S.S.R. in that period was the fact that it developed at a lime 
when the standard of living of the masses was rising very rapidly 
in the cities. Real wages, which in 1921 had fallen to 8.65 rubles 
(in prices of 1913), or 34.6 per cent of the pre-war level, had again 
risen to 9,47 rubles in 1922, 13.50 rubles in 1923, 17.50 i-ubles in 
1924, 26.18 rubles in 1925, reaching 27.63 rubles in 1926 or 110.5 
per cent of the pre-war level. To this we must add food rations, 
free medical aid and other privileges enjoyed by the workers, 
which in 1926 represented a further addition of 35 per cent to 
their wages. 

The third distinguishing characteristic of unemployment in 
that period was that the standard of living in the villages, from 
which there had been an exodus of persons in search of work, 
not only was not falling but was constantly rising. 

In summing up it may be concluded that in the restoration 
period the increase in unemployment in the U.S.S.R. was accom- 
panied by a steady increase in the number of employed workers 
and other employees and a continuous rise in the standard of 
living. 

And finally, another cause of unemployment in that period 
was the reduction of the staffs of Government and administrative 
departments, which had swelled to excessive proportions during 
the period of War Communism. 

The above analysis of the fundamental causes of tinemploy- 
ment in the restoration period proves that unemployment could 
not be finally and totally abolished except by a series of co- 
ordinated measures for industrial expansion and the reconstruc- 
tion of agriculture on an entirely new basis. It was necessary once 
and for all to drive pauperism out of the village and to stamp 
out every possibility for the formation and existence of village 
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poor in the future. This was the task of the following period, the 
period of reconstruction. 

The Soviet trade unions took a most active part in combating 
imemployment, as well as in rendering aid to the unemployed. 

The trade unions put forth their candidates to act as managers 
of labour exchanges and their sections. The trade unions partici- 
pated in fixing benefit rates, which reached as much as 60 per 
cent of the worker’s former average wages; they supervised the 
payment of these benefits; and, finally, the trade unions and 
their inter-union organizations helped to organize work for the 
unemployed and placed them on jobs. It must also be noted that 
the law provided that the trade unions had to register the unem- 
ployed in localities which had no labour exchanges. The trade 
unions rendered additional aid to the imemployed from funds 
specially assigned for this purpose. 

The principal characteristic of the labour market in the period 
of the First Five-Year Plan was the total disappearance of un- 
employment. It was due to the following two main factors that 
tills goal was achieved: first, the decisive steps taken for the rapid 
industrialization of the country on a Socialist basis, and, second, 
the collectivization of the peasant farms and the consequent aboli- 
tion of the kulaks as a class. 

The rapid pace at which the industrialization of the country 
proceeded naturally resulted in a steadily increasing demand for 
labour power in all branches of national economy. Although 
labour productivity was increasing at a rate imparalleled in his- 
tory, the number of employed workers also continued to rise 
rapidly. 

AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF WORKERS AND OTHER EMPLOYEES 


(In tlioifinnds) 


Branches of Industry 

1928 

1932 

1934 

1936 

10.30 

All branches . , . . 

11,599 

22,942.8 

23,681.2 

24,717.1 

25,755,7 

Including; 

Large-scale industry , 

3,096 

6,481.3 

6,630.7 

7,083.0 

7,722.3 

Transport 

1,270 

2,222.0 

2,556.6 

2,881.1 

2,993.5 


And this great increase took place even though the labour 
productivity of the workers in industry during the First Five-Year 
Plan period had doubled as compared with pre-war years. 

During the first two years of the First Five-Year Plan period, 
1928 to 1930, various branches of the national economy absorbed 
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3,000,000 additional workers, in 1927-28 lo every 100 applications 
for employment there were 125.2 vacancies, in 1928-29 — 171, and 
in the lirst hall ol 1930 — 174.7. 

During this period the labom* exchanges nioie than ever devot- 
ed their efforts to organizing vocational training for those people 
who were still unemployed, mainly young people. 

In 1927-28 the labour exchanges provided vocational ti'aining 
for 49,100 people. In 1928-29 this form of assistance to the un- 
employed was considerably extended, 83,000 persons learning new 
trades through the labour exchanges. In 1929-30 this number in- 
creased fourfold, to 336,000. During those years the labour ex- 
changes alone spent hundreds of millions of rubles on vocational 
training for the unemployed, besides which the employing organ- 
izations sent nearly 100,000 young people to technical and factory 
schools. 

The unemployment of tire preceding years vanished completely. 
In industry, transport and all branches of economic life, in all 
spheres of cultural activity the need for fresh labour power was 
growing more and more insistent. The situation became very se- 
rious, in some cases endangering the fiilOlment oi production plans. 

Under these circumstances there was no need actually for the 
further existence of the labour exchanges. All that remained was 
to record the complete disappearance of unemployment and to 
dissolve the labour exchanges. The complete and final abolition 
of unemployment in the U.S.S.R. in 1930 was rendered possible 
by the fact that the process of the rapid industrialization of the 
country on a Socialist basis was reinforced by the creation of a 
powerful system of agriculture, also on a Socialist basis — ^that is 
to say, by the collectivization of agriculture and the abolition of 
the kulaks as a class. 

The abolition of unemployment has exercised a profound in- 
fluence on the economic development of the U.S.S.R. and still 
continues to do so. Witliout radical changes in the direction of 
the extensive mechanization of labour, it would have been quite 
impossible, imder the altered conditions, to increase production 
at the pace for which the plan provided. Firmly rejecting all 
counsel of the Rights (Tomsky and Co.) against the greater mecha- 
nization of labour, the Soviet Government began methodically and 
progressively to introduce the most modern types of machinery in 
all the most important branches of the national economy. 
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Although the introduction of machinery met with great dit- 
ficulties at first, they were soon overcome, and in a remarkably 
short space of time the U.S.S.R. succeeded in overtaking some of 
the most technically advanced countries in the field ol mcciian- 
ization. By 1924, for example, coal cutting in the Donelz Basin was 
mechanized to the extent of 79.1 per cent, the transport oi coal 
in the same area was mechanized 86.7 per cent and haulage 44.6 
per cent. The U.S.S.R. now holds first place in the world as regards 
the mechanization of agriculture. 

The prophecies of the Rights to the effect that mechaniza- 
tion would spell renewed unemployment have proved false. In the 
U.S.S.R., where the means of production are public property, 
machinery is no longer a strange and hostile force for the workers 
and peasants. The workers are no longer the slaves of the machine, 
they arc its masters. The machine has ceased to he an enemy of 
the worker, it has become his helper. 

While establishing, through the mechanization of labour, the 
primary conditions for a rational use of labour, the U.S S.R. has 
also undei taken a thorough reorganization of the methods of train- 
ing and recruiting workers. 

In the course of the Fir.st Five-Year Plan period the number of 
workers and other employees in the U.S.S.R. doubled. Taking into 
account the natural decrease due to death, old-age, invalidity, or 
departures to training schools, the number of new workers and 
other employees absorbed by production from 1928 to 1932 was 
12,500,000, of whom 8,600,000 had come from the village. Since 
the spontaneous flow of labour from the villages to the cities had 
ceased by this time, these millions of new wmkers could be pro- 
vided only through the system of special agreements concluded 
between the collective farms and the industrial administrative 
bodies, according to which the collective farms pledged to send u 
certain number of their members to work in the cities in return for 
specific economic, technical and cultural assistance from these 
bodies, over and above the pay, of course, which the workers re- 
received for their labour according to the agreement. 

One of the effects of the abolition of unemployment has been 
to change the composition of the workers. There has been a marked 
increase in the number of women and young workers employed. 

The demand for skilled labour in the Soviet Union is actually 
unlimited. The entire population of the country is studying as- 
siduously. Millions of peasants are rapidly mastering the use of 
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Iraclors, combines mid other complex machines. Agricultural la- 
bour within only a few years has undergone a visible transforma- 
tion, becoming a form of industrial activity. Thus, the prerequi- 
sites ha\ e been created for the abolition of all distinction between 
town and country. 

At the present time, nearly all workers and other employees, 
from the highest Government official to the simplest labourer, 
are studying the theory and practice of their respective fields of 
work, with State support and at Stale expense. 

V * Ml 

A review of the labour mai'ket in the U.S.S.R. today may be 
summarized in but a few words: Not only has unemployment 
been completely abolished in the Soviet Union, but the causes 
which breed it have also been abolished. 

After abolishing unemployment and checking the sponlaueous 
How of labour from the villages to the cities, Soviet economy has 
created its own planned system of recruiting and distributing 
labour power. In order to meet the enormous demand of the coun- 
try for labour power, in the full tide of the country’s economic deve- 
lopment, recourse was had to the methodical training of skilled 
workers and specialists and the organized recruiting of labour 
through special agreements between the enterprises and the col- 
lective farms (contract system). 

The abolition of unemployment is a most important achieve- 
ment of the working class and the trade unions in the U.S.S.ft 
The trade unions of the U.S.S R. are no longer obliged to concern 
themselves with unemployment relief; they no longer have to 
spend their own as well as Slate funds for unemployment insur- 
ance, for the Socialist Revolution has rid the working class of the 
pangs of poverty, hunger, want and unemployment. 

Instead, all attention and means are devoted to vocational 
training and raising the standard of skill of the workers. Unem- 
ployment, the scourge of the working class, the permanent and 
menacing attendant of the workers in the capitalist countries, has 
been abolished forever in the U.S,S.R, 
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VIII. CULTUKAL AND EDUCATIONAL WORK OF 
THE TRADE UNIONS 


In comparison with the West-European countries, pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia was an extremely backward country, with a poorly 
develoi)ed industry, witli ieudal survivals in agriculture, a coun- 
try in which the masses had hecn subjected to brutal exploitation 
and oppression for ages, a country where 73 per cent of the adult 
population was illiterate, and where only about 2-8 per cent of the 
people of the many nationalities of the border regions was 
literate. 

The tsarist government spent ten times as much for the mainten- 
ance of prisons, the police, churches and the House of Romanov 
as it did for public education. In 1913 only 137,000,000 rubles 
were allocated for public education. 

Tsarist Russia was a country of many nationalities. Lenin called 
it a prison of nations. The military-feudal oppressors not only de- 
prived the non-Russian peoples of their best land by force of arms, 
not only imposed heavy taxes on them, but also restricted the right 
of these oppressed nationalities to use their native tongue and car- 
ried on a policy of Russification in all schools. It is small wonder, 
then, that of the 175 nationalities 124 never had a written language 
before the Revolution. 

“Tsarist Russia,” Comrade tilalin said, “was the home of oppression 
of every kind — capitalist, colonial and militarist — of oppression in its 
most inhuman and baibarous form.”*' 

Only the Great October Socialbt Revolution of 1917, by abol- 
ishing economic, political and national oppression, ensured the 
working masses the full right to work, rest and education. It 
roused the great creative initiative of the masses. The schools and 
universities, Uic theatres, the cinema, the museums and libraries 
have become the property of all the working people. 

“In the past the human mind, with all its genius, created only for 
the sake of pioviding some with sill the blessings of technique and cul- 
ture, while depriving others of what is most indispensable — of education 

** Stalin. Leninism, 'V’ol. 1, page 17. 
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and development. Now, however, all the wonders of technique, all the 
gains of culture will become, the property of the whole people, and from 
now on never will the human mind and genius he converted into a 
means ol violence, into a means ol exploitation. We know this— and 
does it not pay to work, does it not pay to give all our forces for the 
sake of this great historic task''' And the toilers will cope with this titanic 
historic task, for in them are latent the vast dormant forces of the 
revolution, of regeneration and reconstruction.” ' 

And truly, during the twenty years of Soviet rule, what formerly 
was Russia has changed beyond recognition. 

In the course of the first two Five-Year Plan periods (1928 to 
1937) the national income of the U.S.S.R. has risen from 26 billion 
io 97.7 billion rubles. Correspondingly, the suras spent for public 
education in the U.S.S.R. increased from 643,000,000 rubles in 
1927-28 to 13,916,000,000 rubles in 1936 and to a planned 
18,270,000,000 rubles in 1937. This has created the necessary ma- 
terial base for a great flourishing of culture. Socialist in content 
and national in form. 

Let us cite a few facts which clearly reveal the growth of edu- 
cation in the U.S.S.R. for the last twenty years (from 1917 to 1937) . 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of building Socialism 
was illileracy and semi-literacy, a heritage of tsarist Russia. Lenin 
time and again emphasized: 

“As long as there is sucli a thing as illiteracy in our comitry it is loo 
difficult to talk about political education. This is not a political problem, 
it is a condition without which it is impossible to talk about politics. 
An illiterate person is outside politics, he must first of all be taught the 
alphabet. Witliout that there can be no politics, without that there are 
only rumours, gossip, fables and prejudices, but not politics." ‘ ' 

The eradication of illiteracy was one of the major tasks of the 
cultural revolution. And thanks to Urc efforts of the Party, the 
Soviet Government and the trade unions for the twenty years O'f 
the Proletarian Revolution, over 90 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion in the U S.S.R. is now literate. From 1929 to 1936 approx- 
imately 40,000,000 adults were taught to i-ead and write. 

Under the Socialist system there has been an exceptionally rap- 
id cultural development of the formerly backward peoples, who in 
pre-revolutionary Russia were under the iron heel of the military- 
feudal oppressors. Literacy among the population today, as com- 
pared with pre-revolutionary days, has increased as follows: in the 
Kabardino-Balkarian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic from 

* Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXII, page 225 (Russ. ed.). 

*'*■ Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. IX, p. 274 (Eng. ed.l. 
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2 per cent to 95 per cent in 1936; in the Chiivabh A.S.S.II. troiii 18 
per cent to 95 per cent in 1937; in the Kalmyk A.S.S.R, from 
2.3 per cent to 86 per cent in 1933; in the Yakut A.S.S.R, from 
2 per cent to 60 per cent in 1935; in the Udnuirl A.S.S.R. from 
8.6 per cent to 94 per cent in 1935, elc. 

By decree of the Government and the Parly all cultural forces 
have been mobilized for completely eliniinating illiteracy and semi- 
litei'acy throughout the Soviet Union in 1936-37. Without the 
complete eliminalion of illiteracy it is impossible to carry out suc- 
cessfully the la.sk set by Comrade Stalin of raising the cultural and 
technical level of the working class to the level of engineers and 
technical workers. The trade unions of the U.S.S.R. constitute an 
important factor in the matter of carrjdng out this task. In 1936 
alone the trade unions eliminated illiteracy and semi-literacy 
among 1,144,611 persons; in 1937 the trade unions are teaching 
952,000 illiterate persons and 2,179,000 serai-literates. 

According to the Stalin Constitution the right to a free edu- 
cation is secured to every citizen of the U.S.S.R. 

Tire number of schools and school children has grown tnunen- 
dously since October 1917. Wliereas before the Revolution, in 
1914-15, only 7,801,000 children attended the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in Russia, in the U.S.S.R. by 1927-28 this num- 
ber had grown to 11,300,000, in 1932-33 to 21,800,000, in 1935- 
36 to 27,418,000, and in 1937 to 30,033,000. 

The number of teachers in the elemcntaiy and secondary 
schools of the U.S.S.R. has increased from 322,347 in 1920-21 
to 752,326 in 1935-36. In tsarist Russia in 1914-15 there were 
only 180,438 teachers. The tsarist government found it expedient 
to pay the village policeman more than it did the teacher. 

Under Soviet conditions teachers are regarded with respect and 
love by the entire working population. 

“The school teacher,” Lenin said, “must be raised in our country to 
a plane to which he never could, never docs and never will be able to 
rise in bourgeois society.” * 

The genuine solicitude of the Socialist Slate for teachers is 
shown by the increase of the general wage fund for tlic teachers 
by 1,230,000,000 rubles in 1936. 

While the percentage of literate people in pre-revolutionary 
Russia was low in igoneral, the number of children of workers and 
peasants accepted in the secondary schools and universities was 
Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XXVII, page S89 (Russ. od.). 
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still lower. A univerbily oducalion was the privilege of Ihe exploit- 
ing classes — of the nobles, the bourgeoisie, the clergy and high 
officials. 

In 1887 the Tsarist Minister of Public Education issued a spe- 
cial edict prohibiling the admission of children of lower estates 
into secondary schools, in order to “avoid having children of 
coachmean, footmen, cooks, sm«ill shopkeepers and their like ad- 
mitted to the gymnasiums, children who, with the exception of the 
few naturally gifted, should not be taken from the environment to 
which Uiey belong."’ 

In reply to the appeal of the peasants of tlie village of Pomoz- 
dino, Komi Region, to the State Duma, asking for permission to 
open a secondary school which they built with their own money, 
the Black-Hundred member of tlie tsarist Duma Purishkevich re- 
plied; “What education do the common people, the peasants, need? 
It is quite enough for them to know the elements of reading and 
writing, they need not dream of anything more.” 

And even in the most democratic bourgeois countries (America, 
England and France), the masses of working people really have 
no opportunity of getting a imiversity education, although ac- 
cording to law they have the right to it. In fascist Gea-many the 
number of students in the universities decreased from 137,200 in 
1930-31 to 80,100 in 1934-35. 

In the U.S.S.R. the number of imiversity students has grown 
enoimously. Whereas there were only 124,700 students in the uni- 
versities in tsarist Russia in 1914-15, in the U.S.S R. in 1924-25 
there were 163,400 university students, in 1933-34 — 417,000, and 
in 1935-36 — 524,800. In the technical schools the number of pupils 
increased from 48,000 in 1914-15 to 164,500 in 1924-25, 601,600 in 
1933-34, and 711,100 in 1935-36. In addition there were 43,300 
students in workers’ faculties in 1924-25 and 250,800 students in 
1935-36. 

The number of cultural and educational establishments in the 
U S.S R. has increased particularly rapidly during the years of the 
First and Second Five-Year Plan periods. The number of clubs and 
village libraries increased from 26,500 in 1928 to 71,700 in 1936. 
In 1936 there were 263 parks of culture and rest. Approximately 
sixty million people visited these parks in 1936. 'fhe number of 
cinema houses increased from 7,251 in 1928 to 27,863 in 1936. In 
1936 there were 768 theatres, playing in 50 different languages of 
the peoples of the U.S.S.R. The number of museums grew from 100 
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in 191 7 lo 738 in 1936. Approximately 22,000,000 people visited tlie 
museums of the U.S.S R. in 1935. 

In tsarist Russia before the war, in 1914, there weie only 859 
newspapers, with a total circulation of 2,729,000; in the U.S S.R. 
in 1937 there are 9,250 newspapers, with a total daily circulation 
of over 38,000,000. 

The papers published by the trade unions of tlie U.S.S.R. for 
the last tew years (1933 to 1936) had an annual circulation of over 
44,000,000. In addition, the periodicals published by the trade 
unions had an annual circulation of over 4,000,000. 

The Stalin Constitution guarantees all peoples in the U.S.S.R. the 
right and affords them every opportunity lo develop their own cul- 
ture in their native languages. Thus, tor example, in 1935 598 books, 
26 magazines and 64 newspapers were published in the Armenian 
language; in the Bashkirian language — 239 books, 5 magazines 
and 20 newspapers; in the B 5 'elorussian language — 805 books, 
17 magazines and 304 newspapers; in the Ukrainian language — 
2,858 books, 135 magazines and 1,960 newspapers; in the Georgian 
language — 637 books, 31 magazines and 107 newspapers; in the 
Kirghiz language — 106 books, 3 magazines and 16 newspapers; in 
the Jewish language — 412 books, 10 magazines and 27 news- 
papers; in the Finnish-Karelian language — 321 books, 8 maga- 
zines and 18 newspapers; in the Russian language — 30,183 books, 
1,686 magazines and 6,635 newspapers, etc. 

Books and newspapers are published in 105 languages in the 
U.S.S.R. 

The number of public libraries increased from 12,600 in 1914 
to 32,500 in 1932 and to 55,300 by October 1, 1936. The total num- 
ber of books in all libraries in 1936 was 105,300,000. 

Thus, all working men and women in the U.S.S.R., irrespec- 
tive of nationality, have the possibility of satisfying their cultural 
requirements in their own native language. 

One of the rofijjor tasks of the trade unions in the U.S,S.R. is 
tlie task of educating the masses in the spirit of Communism. The 
trade unions have vast organizational and material means at their 
disposal for carrying on Uiis work. In 1932, 475,100,000 rubles 
were spent from the trade union budget for cultural and educa- 
tional work; in 1936 this sum grew to 958,200,000 rubles, or 56.8 
per cent of the total trade union budget. In addition, 611,500,000 
rubles of the Stale social insurance funds were spent in 1936 for 
cultural and educational measures. 
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Tlie trade unions use the houses of culture, the clubs, Red 
Corners and parks of culture and rest as centres for carrying on 
their mass cultural work. The increase in the number of trade 
union clubs and libraries can be seen from the following data; 


Year 

Clubs 

Libraiies 

Number of books 
in libraries 

1923 

1,951 

1,906 

3,611,870 

1928 

3,867 

9,226 

20,673,000 

1937 

5,759 

c. 13,000 

c, 42,000,000 

The 

trade union clubs and houses of cultm-c (buill in recent 


years were built with a view lo alTording the visitor every facility 
for rest and recreation. The clubs are provided with auditoriums, 
comfortably furni.shed rest-rooms, reading rooms, study rooms for 
classes, children’s rooms, etc. 

The clubs and houses of culture, the Red Corners and shops 
in many factories have radios. The trade unions have equipped 
4,000 central receiving stations with 600,000 extensions at their 
own expense. In 1935 and 1936 the trade unions spent 42,000,000 
rubles for radio equipment. 

There are numerous study circles in the trade union clubs and 
houses of culture. All kinds of educational circles, political study 
circles, technical, literary and foreign language circles have been 
organized; besides, there arc many choruses, music, dramatic and 
dancing circles, fine arts circles, etc. In the fourth quarter of 1933 
the trade union clubs had 28,766 circles, and figures for January 1, 
1937, showed that their number had already increased to 46,302, at- 
tended by 965,784 persons. 

However, the urge O'!! the pari of the workers and otlier em- 
ployees of the U.S.S.R. to raise their cultural standards and to 
manifest their creative ability in popular art is so great that the 
trade union clubs are unable to satisfy all tlieir demands. There- 
fore, many of the ch'cles are organized by the local trade union 
committees in the Red Corners of factories and institutions. The 
number of circles in enterprises increased from 119,936 in the 
fourth quarter of 1929 to 242,590, attended by 4,403,500 persons, 
by Janunry 1, 1937. 

The music circles iit many of the trade union clubs have been 
reorganized into schools, with classes in music, singing and danc- 
ing, The miusic school at the club of the Aviakbim Works in Mos- 
cow, for examp'le, is attended by 700 workers. 
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The city, regional and all-Union amateur entertainment reviews 
and olympiads organuod by the trade unions show how extremely 
successful the members of these circles are in really learning the 
art of music, singing and national dances. Many members of trade 
union club circles participated in the internai]onal Imndon festi- 
val, where they took first place for their performance of national 
dances. 

The trade unions of the U.S.S.R. as schools for re-educating the 
masses, for teaching them how to manage and how to rule, as 
schools of Communism, take a most active part in building the 
new Socialist Stale, lake an aclive paj’t in the political and eco- 
nomic life of the country, in strengthening the defensive capacity 
oif the country. 

The Stalin Constitution guarantees the trade union.s the right 
to nominate their candidates for elections to the supreme bodies of 
the Slate on the basis of universal, equal sulfrage by secret ballot. 
The trade unions carry on political education work with a view 
to drawing their twenty-two million members into the task of ruling 
the Socialist Stale, with a view to making them into conscious 
fighters lor building a Communist society. Large numbers of politi- 
cal circles in trade union clubs and in the factories and institutions 
arc making a study of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., are familiar- 
izing the workers with curi-enl politics, and with the life and strug- 
gle of the proletariat in the capitalist countries. Thus, on January 1. 
1937, 71,.384 political study circles were attended by 493,920 xmion 
members; 10,256 circles, attended by 185,249 members, were mak- 
ing a study of the trade union movement. In addition to these cir- 
cles reports, lectures, and newspaper readings are held in the clubs 
and Red Corners of the entei'prises on various political subjects. 

One of the most important tasks of the trade unions is the task of 
imbuing the masses with a spirit of internationalism. 

The working people of the Soviet Union are particularly inter- 
ested in events taking place in Spain and China. Hundreds and 
thousands of reports arc made on the revolutionary struggle of 
the Spanish people against the fascists and on tire struggle of the 
Chinese people against Japanese imperialism. 

Upon the initiative of the women workers of the Trekhgornaya 
Textile MiU in Moscow the Soviet trade unions organized collec- 
tions and sent foodslutTs to the mothers and children 0 ‘f Spain, vic- 
tims of fascist terror. 

Of no less interest is the mass cultural work carried on by the 
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trade unions of the U.S.S.R. Thus, for cxamiple, in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1936, in 64,430 enterprises, and 4,242 chibs there were 
342,698 lectures and reports; 203,161 socials in honour of Stakha- 
novites and workers of long standing, 400,507 cinema shows, 
146,487 plays and concerts, 52,754 amateur entertainments and 
39,370 excursions. These were attended by several million mem- 
bers of the unions and their families. 

The trade unions of the U.S.S.R. also devote much attention to 
organizing recreation for the workers and other employees after 
working hours and on off-days. In this respect they display genu- 
ine solicitude for people. In the bigger cities (Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kharkov, Kiev, Tbilisi and others) mass outings and picnics to the 
parks of culture and rest are held; in 1936 these mass outings were 
attended by sixty million people. In 1936 the Central Park of Cul- 
ture and Rest in Moscow was visited by 11,500,000 persons. Ap- 
proximately 600,000 children visited the special cliildren’s grounds 
of the park. Although the parks of culture and rest are adminis- 
tered by the local Soviets, the trade unions take a very active part 
in the work of the parks, allocating special sums from their social 
insurance and trade union budgets for mass entertainments in 
tlrese parks. < 

Travel tours and mountain-climibing are becoming extremely 
popular in the U.S.S.R. In 1932, 4,690,000 people were taking part 
in all kinds of sports; in 1935 — ^9,000,000 people, and in 1937— 
10,000,000 people, among whom thci’c are over 2,000,000 women. 

In 1937 the total expenditure for sports (from fimds allotted 
by the Slate, by the People’s Coommissariats, by the trade unions 
and by the various sports organizations, such as the Dynamo 
Sports Society, the Spartacus Sports Society, etc.) amounted to 
over 600,000,000 rubles. From 1932 to 1936 the trade unions alone 
spent 390,100,000 rubles from their budget for sports. 

Tile number of sports establishments are growing from year 
to year. In 1937 there were 30 physical culture schools in the 
U.S.S.R., 400 stadiums, 60 of which seat 5,000 and more people 
each, 6,500 athletic fields, 1,500 gymnasiums, 2,500 skiing centres, 
390 outdoor swimming-pools and boat houses, 4,500 shooting 
ranges, 20 bicycle tracks, 10 indoor swimming-pools and 120 
Houses of Physical Culture. Of these the trade unions have charge 
of 163 stadiums, 678 athletic fields, 21 Houses of Physical Culture, 
438 gymnaMums, 111 skiing centres, and 135 outdoor swimming- 
pools and boat houses. 
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Fioni all thib il is clear lUal Iho Soviul trade unions are very 
much concerned wUh the physical dcvelopmonl of the working 
people. 

The most widespread method of developing the physique of the 
working people in the U.S.S.R. lakes the form of training for the 
“Prepared lor Labour and Defence’’ (G.T.O.) physical culture 
lesls. I ' 'I 

There are lw(j grades of lesls, one clcmeulary, one more ad- 
vanced. Any phy.sically 111 person of eillicr sex can pass the first 
test without having to undergo any particularly long training. Of 
course the tests take into consideration the age and sex of the per- 
.son. The first test consists of the following: 100, 500 and 1,000 
metre runs, high and broad jumps, rope-climbing, 100 metre swim, 
diving, skiing, bicycle riding, elc By 19.37, 4,600,000 people had 
passed their first grade “G T.O.” lesls. 

The advanced or second grade “G.T.O.” lest is more difficult 
and requires much greater skill as well as a perfect physique and 
a strong constitution. It requii’cs long training and real athletic 
ability. These tests include; 60 metre da.sh in 10-12 seconds (de- 
pending upon age and sex) ; cross-country run, for men.' — 5 kilo- 
metres in 22-24 minutes, for wennen — 1 kilometre in 4-5 minutes; 
walking, for men — 35 kilometres (wearing a gas-mask for 1 kilo- 
metre of the way) in 8 hours; for women 25 kilometres in 6 hours; 
high jump, 125 to 140 centimetres; 200 to 400 metre swim, 3-5 
metre high dive, knowledge of how to drive an automobile, bicycle 
run of 50 to 100 kilometres, horseback riding 15-30 kilometres; 
8-12 metre ski-jump, etc. Despite these considerably higher re- 
quirements, 25,000 sportsmen had passed the advanced “G.T.O.” 
tests by 1937. 

There are 99 sportsmen in the U.S.S.R. whp have established 
all-Union sports records. Soviet sporlsmen liold 26 world sports 
records. 

The Sovut trade unions have 'been in charge of organizing 
travel lours ami excursions since 1935, 3’he “Society of Proletarian 
Travel Tours and Excursions” (OPTE) organized tours and excur- 
sions lo various p.arls of Ihe U.S.S.R. for .33,934 persons in 1933, 
69,940 persons in 1934, and 82,416 person.s in 1936. Besides this 
Ihe OP’TE has helped individual tourisls make lours along routes 
they chose for themselves: in 19,33 — 62,700 persons and in 1935 — 
127,871 persons. 

In 1935, 3,472.556 people w’ent on excursions on their off-days. 
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II \NniiooK (hs nn: sovili' m \j)i: unions 

111 ls<ui'.l JUissia Jioni 1828 to 1911 onl> 'll) luvipk* ascfudcd 
Ml. Elbiu/, ol whom -17 were loici^nci^. In'ilio U S S 11 Ihc num- 
ber ol mouiUiiin asceiils increased us lollows- 

il// Elbuiz Ml huzbtl^ 

tai.J 110 18 

19'34 38.5 ],2l)0 

19.13 2 , 01 tt 1 , .')()() 

All IhesQ lads and lifiures uie a clciu indicdUon ol Ihe hicl lhal 
a genuine developmenl ol popular culluic and the ciealive initia- 
tive of the people is possible only aller Ihe abolition ol the ex- 
ploiting classes and the Imilding ol a Socialist society. 
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IX, TRADE UNION WORK IN THE COUNTRYSIDE 


The tiade union-, of Ihe IhS.SR. have always allached major 
significance lo strengthening the alliance between the woiking 
class and tlie peasantry, for a sU’ong and indissoluble alliance be- 
tween the woikers and peasants is the best guarantee lor all the 
successes ol the Land ol the Soviets. 

The trade unions in the U.S S R. are doing a great deal in the 
countryside lo help in strengthening the Stale and collective farms 
organixationally and economically. 

In 1929, when millions of peasants in the U.S.S.R. decisively en- 
tered upon the path of collectivization, the working class put all 
its effoits into assisting the peasantry in building up and strength- 
ening the collective farm system. Trade union work in the country- 
side expressed itself primarily in sending people and supplies there, 
in rendering cirltural aid, etc. 

Of extreme importance in the organization of the collective 
farms was the step taken by the trade unions in the period of 
1929-32, when they sent 25,000 of their best members, experi- 
enced workers, to help in the collective farm movement by direct- 
ing the work of the collective farm's. 

Besides sending w'orkers from the city to help direct the work 
of the collective farms, the trade unions did a great deal to des^elop 
the movement on the pat I of factoi-ies and mills for taking collec- 
tive farms under their patronage. This was a nnovement of itrbarr 
workers whereby they helped to organize Ihort sands of collective 
farms and scores ol thousands of collective fawn shock brigades. 
Having familiarized themselves with the way work was organized 
m the giveir locality, the shock brigades of the factories and mills 
shared their experiences with the collective farmers and told them 
how they organized their work hr their own enterprises. Brigades 
of factory workers would Ire attached to collective farm field bri- 
gades. Many workers’ brigades were sent to the vrllage to repair 
the agricultural machinery and implements of the collective farms, 
and to help the collective farmers prepare for the various agricul- 
tural drives (sowing, harvesting, marketing, etc.). 
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lu 19:^0 Ihc* liacle unions sent 180,000 woikeis lo assist lliu col- 
lective farms, to repair agiicultural inachinery, etc. In 1931 only 
90,000 workers were sent, which can be explained ])y the growing 
number of machine and tractor stations, repair shops, etc., in the 
village. 

The trade union organivations and patronage societies helped 
the collective larms train ti actor drivers, comlnnc operators and 
chauircurs, helped llicm dtaw up study progiains, sending text- 
Jiooks, considting witli them and dispatching experienced worker- 
inslruclois and teachers. 

Through their engineering and technical sections the trade 
unions helped the collective farms in their construction work. 

The following aie but a few exaniphs of how Ihe workers, on 
the initiative of the trade unions, look the eollcelive farms under 
their patronage. 

The Electiozavod Plant in Moscow look patronage over the 
Novo-Dfcrevensky District in the Moscow Region. In 1932 the plant 
sent 600 of its best shock woikers to this district to help in the 
sowing, harvesting, and marketing of grain. These workers also 
helped the collective farmers expose 200 kulaks, and disclosed ac- 
tivities of kulaks in 12 organizations. 

The workers of Eleclrozavod together with the Moscow Power 
Institute helped the local authorities build two district elec- 
tric power stations. And in the autumn of 1932 electric lamps could 
be seen lighting up many of the villages for tlie first timie. 

The Electrozavod workers established 4 medical centres and 12 
playgrounds in the Novo-Derevensky Dish id. 

By sending soaue of the best specialists of the Electrozavod dis- 
pensary to the district the workers rendered effective medical aid 
lo the collective farmers and children of the dish id. 

From the funds of (he patronage organizations of Eiedro- 
zavod (membership dues, and funds allocated by tlie trade union 
committee) 3,000 rubles’ worth ol spare parts for agi’icultural ma- 
chines were bought and sent to the district, also 4 carloads of iron 
mid 6 Ions of sheet ironj besides 2,000 rubles in cash were seal 
as prizes for the best collective farmers. 

Seven of the best bookkeepers of Electrozavod volunteered to 
go to the district for peimanent work to help keep the hooks and 
accounts of the collective farms in good order. 

Ill 1932 the Molotov Automobile Works in the city of Goiiky 
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had palroiiayo om'i lln* dislricls ol Aizainass, Koleliucli aiul 
Shahlino. Tweiiiy J)rij>a<los wcio sonl hy Ihc plant to llic collro- 
Uve farms. 

The brigades consisted ol workers — litters, smiths, etc., and ol 
workers who carried on mass cultural work. The brigades ])i ought 
with them two eailoads ol hatchets, pails and other household 
necessities, 25 cases ol iron, two crates ol glass, 20 travelling li- 
braries, poilable cinema ajDiparatus and other things. 

As a result of the growth of the State farms and machine and 
tractor stations the agricultural working class has increased con- 
siderably in recent ye.us. The formerly illiterate and backward 
agricuilturnl lahoiti ci s, toiling tor the kulak, have been replaced by 
a new and large section of skilled workers — 'tractor drivers, com- 
bine opeiators, chauffeurs, etc 

The agricultural workers' unions {the union of workers of the 
Stale heel farms, of the Stale vegetable fainis, Slate orchards and 
vineyards, Stale cotton farms. Slate wine growers’ farms, Stale 
sheep-hreeding farms, State horse-breeding ranches, State poultry 
and fur-bearing animal Janus, Stale meat and dairy farms and the 
machine and tractor stations of grain farms) had a membership of 
1,807,000 on April 1, 1937. These unions have done and are doing 
important work in passing on the experiences acquired in the Social- 
ist organization of labour, in Socialist competition, in Stakhanov 
methods of work, etc., to the collective farmers. 

‘'Of alt existing and potential propagandists of the collective farm 
moveinenl," Comwide Stalin said, “the -worker-propiigandists are the best 
for vanying on propaganda among the peasant masses.” (Leninism, 
Vol 11, ‘‘A Year of Great Change.”) 

Through the worker")’ patronage societies, the workers in in- 
dustry share the experiences they gain in their work and in the or- 
ganization of labour with the State and collective farms. 

The Stakhanov movement, which sprang up in industry and 
Iraii'.port, rapidly spread to agriculture, to the Slate and collective 
fanns. 

Tlie whole world has heard the names of the initiators of the 
Stakhanov movement on the Socialist fields — ^Maria Demchenko, 
Marina Gnatenko, Pasha Angelina and Pasha Kovardak. And there 
are hundreds and thousands of other herouies of Socialist labour 
in Soviet agriculture. 

Bv decree of the Soviet Gnveinmenl of December 13, 1936, 193 
workers were awarded the Order of Lenin, the Order of the Red 
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IJauiier ol Labour or the Badge of Honour tor their excellent work 
on combines, work in which they surpassed their quotas by 100 to 
400 per cent. 

The educational workers' union, govcrnnienl employees’ union, 
the trading workers’ union and the bank employees’ union main- 
tain close contact with the countryside and together with the out- 
standing workers of the State farms, factories and mills they carry 
on a great deal of work in the matter of raising the educational 
and cultural standards ot the collective farmers, helping them par- 
ticularly to study and learn all al)oul agronomy and to acquire a 
political education. 

The trade union bodies in the village — the workei-s’ committees 
— call production conferences regularly in the trade union gi’oups 
and in the tractor driver^’ brigades, where all problems concern- 
ing their work aie taken up In many places pioduction confer- 
ences ai'c held daily, after work, when the lesulls of the work of 
every brigade lor the day are discussed. 

The trade union organizations in the cities sent special work- 
ers’ brigades to help the Political Departments in the countryside 
with their work. Many of the trade union committees of the fac- 
tories land ‘mills sent printing madiines to the villaiges over which 
they held pati-onage, and paper for the Political Department news- 
papers, which reflect the life of the collective farms of the given 
disti'ict and the degree to which the machine and tractor stations 
cope with their tasks. 
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]ii Isaiisl Riiiisiii llic' working Avoinaii was undoubtedly the 
most downtrodden l)euis, tiiply oijpressod — politically, economic- 
ally and at home. The working women and peasant women were 
deprived ol even those lew political rights which the men had. 

Although she worked her hand to the hone, a woman was still 
dependent economically upon her lather or husband. She received 
only half the pay a man received tor the same work. 

The Isarisl laws discriminated against women in respect to 
marital and family rights, her rights with regard to the child, etc. 

At home the woman was bowed-down by petty, harking, every- 
day cares She had to count every kopek, .scrimp and scrape in 
the effort to make ends meet. Slaving in the mill or on the fields 
from early morning till late at night, the woman left her children 
to the mercy ot tate, with no one to look after them. Protection 
of female labour and maternity insurance never existed in tsarist 
Russia. Pregnant working women were not given or allowed any 
leave by the factory, and often gave birth to their babies at the 
very bench. It was quite common for a peasant woman to give 
birth to her child right out in the iield where she worked Small 
wonder, then, that in tsarist Russia the average life span oi a 
woman was thirty- thice, that women’s diseases were so widespread, 
and that the inlant morlality rale in tsarist Russia was higher 
than it was in many other capitalist countries. Thus, in 1906, tlie 
mortality of infants under one year per 100 births was: in the 
U.S A.— 10, in England— 13, in France — 14, in Italy — 17, in Ger- 
many — 19, and in Russia — 27. According to statistics for 1911, in 
the pi’incipal irrovinces of European Russia over one-lhii'd of all 
newly-Iiorn infants diwl, while in the Irorderlands and national 
regions infant mortality reached menacing proportions. The popu- 
lation of the national regions, under the double yoke of tsarist 
autocracy and the violence of the rich, wore doomed to extinction 
and degeneration. 

The Soviel Goveuunent was the first and only Slate in the 
world lo abolish all the old, despicable bourgeois laws on IhQ 
inocjualily of women The Soviet Governiuent not only established 
equal rights lor women, hut at the same lime it devotes special 
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allentiou and care to the niolber. From the backward and down- 
trodden woman of the past the Soviet woman has come to the 
fore in the work of administering the Stale, has developed her 
natural aliilities and has thus become a complete equal not only 
before the law, but also in actual life. 

In 1934, 88 per cent of the total number of women in the city 
and 80 per cent of the women in the countryside participated in 
elections to the Soviets. Women fill high Government posts. Over 
30 per cent of the deputies elected to the Soviets are women. In 
the last elections to the highest executive body of the Soviet Slate 
— ^Ihe All-Union Central Executive Committee — over 100 women 
were elected. 

Woman in the U.S.S.ll. is an active builder of Socialism. Wo- 
men constitute over one-third of the total number of people em- 
ployed in industry and over 40 per cent of those ejnploycd in large- 
scale industry. The number of women employed in large-scale 
industry has increased fourfold as compared with the number in 
jjre-war years. 

This increase in the number of women workers in industry has 
taken place everywhere, including lliose national republics, where 
Jiefore the Revolution woman did not even have the right to 
appear in public and where she could walk on the street only if 
veiled by the parandja. In 1936, native women already constituted 
over 37 per cent of those employed in the large-scale industries 
of the Tatar Republic, and 26 per cent in the Chuvash Republic. 

Vast numbers of women in the U.S.S.R. arc highly skilled 
workers performing the same work as the men and receiving 
equal pay for it. 

In the universities no less than half the number of students 
are women and they constitute tlie overwhelming majority in 
pedagogical, medical and a number of other institutes. There 
is no sphere of labour in -which Soviet woman cannot occupy a 
place of honour. In the U.S.S.R. female labour is prohibited only 
when the work entails lifting heavy loads or whez'e the labour 
conditions violate some other law on the protection of female la- 
bour. Experience in the U.S.S.R. has proved the utter falsity of 
the bourgeois theories about the inferiority of female labour. The 
rate of increase in .skilled female laboixr in industry is shown by 
the following figures: 

Within the la.st ten years, suice 1927, the number of women 
fitters increased from 1 per cent of the total number of fillers 
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to 20 per ceiil. Ihe numher of women inillini,' machine operators 
increased 350 i)er cent, the number of women operating drilling 
machines increased 650 per cent, etc. The increase in the number 
of women in professions is also great. For example, only 10 per 
cent of the physicians were women before the Hevolution; at llie 
present time 50 per cent of the total number of physicians and sur- 
geons are women. The number of women engineers in the machine 
building industry increased more than fourfold from 1925 to 193-1. 
It is quite common for women in the U.S.S.R. to be directors of 
factories, chairmen of collective farms, heads of scientific research 
institutes, etc. ' 

In the collective J’arm village also, woman has become econom- 
ically independent. She receives her own earnings and no longer has 
to listen to reproaches from her husband or from her father to the 
effect that they arc obliged to feed her, as was the case before the 
Revolution, even though .she worked like a slave at that time. The 
collective farm system has freed the peasant woman from economic 
dependence on her family and has transformed her labour into 
socially useful work. 

Women take an active part in all spheres of the public life of 
the country — in the trade unions, the International Red Aid, the 
“Red Cross,” the “Osoaviakhim” (Society for tire Promotion of 
Aviation and Chemistry) , the co-opcraiivc organizations, etc. 

Women constitute a great force in the Soviet trade unions. 
The large majority of the employed women are members of unions. 

In 1936 thei’e were altogether 8,492,000 woman workers and 
other employees engaged in the national economy of the U.S.S.R. 
Fifty-four per cent of the total number of people employed in 
the caoutchouc and rubber industry are women. In the cotton in- 
dustry in 1937, 63 per cent are women; of the 375,400 women em- 
ployed, 316,600 are members of the union. 


Total No. of Percentage Women mem~ 
Division of women em- of women to bers of trade 

oecapation ploged (in total No. of unions (in 

thousands) workers thousands) 

me m? me m? me mi 

Caoutchouc nntl rubber , 60.3 63.2 6.3.8 63.3 46.4 60.7 

Cotton 346.7 376.4 63.0 62.9 326.6 346.6 

Knit goods 87.0 97.4 7B.1 76.8 82.0 90.6 

Silk 44.4 46.1 69.6 67.2 38.1 39.7 

Housing 186.0 210.0 59,7 61.9 127.9 143,6 

Education 943.8 1068.0 65.9 60.6 927.7 1037.1 

Needle trades 199.6 216.6 76.0 70.0 389.4 202.7 
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The llgurcb in Ihe preceding lalde show aii increase not only 
ill the number of women employed in various branches of Ihe 
national economy, but also in the number of women members of 
the trade unions (we give statistics for only eight branches of our 
national economy, in order not to burden the reader) . 

INCKEASE IN THE NUMBER OF WOMEN IN THE UNIONS 
(INCLUDING STUDENTS)— 1933 TO 1937 


Percentage ai compared to ll>3,} (1035 ~ 100) 



1936 

mi 

All unions ... ... 

. 107.0 

118.5 

Including; 

Caoutchouc and rub])er industry 

. 105.7 

115..5 

Colton textile industry .... 

. 99..5 

103.6 

Knit goods ” . . 

. 103,5 

116.6 

Silk ” ... 

. 122.9 

128.1 

Needle trades ’ .... 

. 102.5 

109.7 

Housing 

, 103.0 

113.7 

Education . 

. 106.8 

119.3 

Public health 

. 116.4 

132.1 


Women in the trade union organizations are not merely rank- 
and-file members but occupy important posts and discharge their 
duties with honour. They have been and ai-e being elected to the 
A.U.C.C,T.U., the (lenlral Committees of the trade unions, to region- 
al committees, to the factory and shop committees, and as trade 
union shop committee organizers. Everywhere, in all spheres of 
trade union work and among the trade union activists, women 
occupy important and responsible posts. The ranks of the women 
holding responsible posts in the trade imions grow from year to 
year. According to incomplete statistical data for 1936, 21 per cent 
of the memhers of the central committees of (he unions were 
women; women constituted 18 per cent (elected and appoint- 
ed) of the people occupying responsible posts in the A.U.C.G.T.U.; 
20 per cent in the central couimillces of the unions, and 18.6 per 
cent in Uie regional comniillees. Approximately 20 per cent of Ihe 
members of regional coniinitlees at that time were women. 

Among the elected trade union officials in the local organiza- 
tions the number of women is much larger. Thus, in 1935, 24.6 
per cent of the members of trade union committees in factories 
were women, and in 1936 — 27,3 per cent; in 1935, 15 per cent of 
the -a^iembers of trade union shop committees and of the shop 
commifece organizers were w’omen; in 1930—18 per cent; 26.1 
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per cent ol (lie grouj) orgaiiiyers in lt),‘55 were women and 30 per 
cent in 1930. 

In those trade unions where women predominate in the parti- 
cular trade, mostly women are eleclc'd to trade union posts. In 
the knit good.s induslry, for example, over B-l per c(‘nt ot the mem- 
bers of factory committees are women, in the sanitary and med- 
ical workers’ unions of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic 69 per cent of the members of trade union local committees 
are women. 

Women w'ho arc not employed also lake i)arl in the social 
life of the country. They are active in workers’ and Red Army- 
men’s clubs, in public dining halls, children’s establishments, and 
so forth. The great activity displayed by the engineers’ wives and 
the wives of Red Army commanders in the fields of cultural and 
social work among the workers is indicative of the cultural growth 
of the Soviet women. 

From an oppressed “domestic slave,” Soviet woman has be- 
come an active, conscious builder of Socialism. Thus, 1,305 wo- 
men in the U S S.R. have been awarded orders by the Govern- 
ment for Uieir excellent work. Comrade Stalin said about the 
women of the Soviet Union: “Such women did not exist and could 
not exist in the old days.” (Pravda, Nov. 1, 1935.) 

Such enormous improvements in the conditions of the women 
and such great cultural development are possible only in the land 
of Socialism, where particular solicitude is displayed lowai'ds 
women by the Government, the Communi.sL Party and the trade 
union organizations. 

Soviet legislation on labour protection, malernity benefits and 
social insurance is the most advanced labour legislation in the 
world. Soviet law ])rovidcs that expectant mothers must bo re- 
leased from night work and from business trips, and where neces- 
sary must be transferred lo .some easier category of work 
with absolutely no rediicliun in wages. The working woman 
receives 56 working days’ vacation before and 56 day.s after confine- 
ment with fidl pay from the social insurance funds. In 1936 the dif- 
ferences that exi.sted between workers and office employees in 
the length of lime off given lo expectant mothers was abolished 
and in 1937 the difi’crence in pay was abolished. 

The All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions is extending 
its present network of rest homes for expcclanl mothers, where 
the lalier have Ihe opporlunity of resting and receiving the special 
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care of compclcnl phj'sicians. Al many ut llio tMiU-rprises Ihc trade 
union committees organized dietetic roslauraiils for expectant and 
nursing mothers. The nursing mother is allowed thirty minutes 
off every three hours at the expense of the administration for 
feeding her baby. Many factories provide comfortable rooms for 
this purpose, where the mother also gets a free and wholesome 
lunch. When a bal)y is liorn one of the pareiifs receives the sum of 
45 rubles for baby clothes Irom the Ix-ade union committee, and a 
special allowance for a period of nine months for the feeding of 
the infant. All the large enterprises eslablish nurseries and kinder- 
gartens for children of pre-school age on their grounds, which 
assist the working women in raising a healthy and happy 
generation. .Smaller cnteriirises are served by district nurseries 
and kindorgarlens. Tlte mother can lie quite at ease about her 
child while she is working, for she knows that the child is in good 
surroundings where it receives wholesome and nutritious food 
and the care of competent teachers and physicians. Since most 
of the nurseries in the U.S.S.R. are open 12-13 hours a day, after 
work Uie moUier can go to school, to the cinema, to the flieatre, 
to the club or do social work. The trade union organizations 
provide special rooms in the clubs for children, supervised by 
experienced teachers. 

In the summertime the children’s organizations go out of the 
city to the countryside and the children are left completely in 
their charge. 

The trade union committees of the factories and institutions 
supervise the work of the nurseries and kindergartens and are 
in charge of sending the children to them. 

On June 28, 1936, upon request of Ihe women, the Govern- 
ment issued a decree prohibitmg abortions. Before the decree was 
passed the draft had been universally discussed and approved 
by the population. The decree also provides measures for con- 
stantly improving the conditions of mother and child and for 
slren^hening family tics. It provides for the construction of nu- 
merous maternity homes in town and village, day nurseries, kin- 
dergartens, dairy kitchens and for financial assistance to mothers 
of large families. 

The solicitude manifested by Socialist society for mother 
and child has shown remarkable re.sults in decreasing the sick 
rate among women, particularly with reg.'ird to women’s diseases, 
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Williiu li\o yeais, Inim 11)30 lo 1035, loniporary dUahility due 
to wonien ^ discascti amony wouu'u workers in ihe machine build- 
ing industry decreased 59 per ecnl. in the coal mining industry 
37 per cent, etc. lulanl niorlulily has dropped to one-half and in 
some places even lo one-lhird of llie rate in tsarist Russia. The 
birth rale in the U.S.S.R. is increasing rapidly, simultaneously with 
a sharp drop in Ihe dcalh rale, and parlicularly in the death rale 
among infants below one year. Hence there is an enormous nalural 
increase in Ihe population of lire U.S S.R., the like of which is 
unknown in any of the capitalist counhies. 

NATURAL GROWTH Or THE POPULATION (TO EVERY 1,000 PERSONS) 
IN THE CAPITALS OF THE SOVIET .SOCIAI.IST REPUBLICS (IN 1036) 
AND IN rilE CiPITALLST COUNTRIES (IN 1934) 


Moscow 5.7 Vienna 6.1 

Kiev 9.1 Budapest 0.1 

Tashkent . . 9.1 Paris 0.1 

Baku . . . . 1 1.2 .Slockhohn 0.1 

Minsk 16.2 Berlin . .... 1. 1 

Yerevan . 20.6 London 2.5 

Warsaw 2.6 


In Moscow, for example, in February 1937 the iiirth rate was 
double the rate of February 1936. 

The Soviet woman is the happiest woman in Ihe world. Her 
rights are ensured her in Article 122 of llie Stalin Constilulion, 
which declares; 

“Women in the UJS.S.R. are accorded ci|ual rights with men in all 
spheres ot economic, state, cultural, social and political life. 

“The possibility of exercising these rights of women is ensured by 
affording women equally with men tlic right lo work, payment for work, 
rest and leisure, social insurance and ednralinn, and by Slate protection 
of the interests of mother and cliild, mnlernity leave with pay, and the 
provision of a wide nefwoik of maternily homes, nurseries and kinder- 
gartens.” 
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Young people play a very iniporlanl pari in Ihe trade unions. 
Together with the entire working class, the young people received 
the eight-hour working day, and '.iibsequenlly the seven-hour day. 
Juveniles work Irom lour to six hours a day 

The Joremosl young people ol the Soviel Union are organised 
in the Young Comnnuiisl League. This organization maintains 
close contact with the /Soviet trade unions. Both the Y.C.L. and the 
trade unions have the task of educating Ihe youth, training them 
to become highly-skilled workers and active and conscious builders 
of Communist society. The Y.C.L. and the trade unions are both 
interested in drawing the Soviet youth into the work ol adminis- 
tei’ing the State. 

The young people of the Soviel Union have their own repre- 
sentatives in the Central Committees of the unions, who concern 
themselves with the labour conditions ol young people, with their 
vocational training, with catering to their cultural and everyday 
requirements, and who draw them into i)ublic activities and res- 
ponsible posts in the trade unions. The trade unions assist the 
Y.C L. organizations in all spheres of their activity. 

The role of the Soviet youth in Socialist construction may be 
seen from the following data: On July 1, 1935, 34 per cent of the 
total number of workers in the various branches of 'the national 
economy were under 23 years of age. There are over seven mil- 
lion young people worlung in the Land of the Soviets and this 
number is constantly becoming larger. In industry alone there 
were 3,140,000 young workers in 1935. Over 700,000 young people 
worked on the railways, and about the same number on various 
construction jobs. 

The Soviet youth conscientiously and loyally helped to create 
those giants of which the U.S.S.R. is justly proud: lire Ural Ma- 
chine Building Plant, the Kuznetsk Works, the Stalingrad and 
Chelyabinsk Tractor Plants, the Moscow subway, the finest in 
the world, for the construction of which the Government duly 
awarded the Soviet youth. 

The young people of the U.S.S.R,, who have been steeled in 
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llic bfiiigHk' loi c‘s(aJ)lisiiing Socialist sociely, do nol lliiich in Ihe 
taco of diflicullics and extend their activities to the most remote 
corners ol the Soviet Union. In the years 1931 to 1930, the Central 
Committee of tlie Y.C 1^ , actively assisted by the trade unions, 
sent 200,000 young workers to the most important construction 
jobs in the counliy. Thousands ol young people went to Eastern 
Siberia to work in the gold industry; 3,200 young workers Iclt lor 
construction sites in llie Far East Territory, 2,000 going to Sakha- 
lin; 4,500 young enthusiasts loll lor Ihe Arctic, with the aim ol 
e\])loiting its natural resources; 30,000 young workers have beeir 
sent to the Uonbas mines and various important construction sites 
during this period Thousands ol young women have gone to the 
bar East. Hundreds of thousands and millions of young Soviet 
people are hiiildiiig a new and joyous life for Ihemselvos. 

'flic following data clearly show how great is the proportion 
ol young people in the largest enterprises and indu.sli‘ics. 

Pciuntnge oj young work- 
Entetpitne oi Indusliy ci' «/> to 33 yean o/ age 

to lolnl number of workeu 


Stalin Works in Moscow 

60 

Kaganovich Ball-Bearing Plant . . 

52 

Stalinogorsk cnterpiisea . . . 

65 

Kuznetsk Works 

45 

Coal industry . . 

40 

iMetallmgical industry 

36 

Machine building industry . 

36 

Tractor building industry 

47 

Chemical industry 

35 

Agricultural machine building in- 
dustry 

40 


Of these young workers 880,000 are girls. 

A characteristic feature of Soviet young people is the fact that 
they make constant elforts to rise to higher categories of work. 
The number of young workers in the key trades and industries 
is steadily growing. In the electro-tcchnical industry 47 per cent, 
ol the litters and 49 per cent of the turners arc young workers up 
lo the age of 23; in the automobile and tractor industry 42 per 
cent of Ihe foundrymen, 49.5 per cent of the filters, 54.5 per cent 
of the turners, 54.4 per cent of Hie milling machine operators; in 
the transport machine building industry, 50 per cent of the turners, 
47 per cent of tlie milling madiinc operators, and 62 per cent of 
the markers. This is the case in other branches of industry as well. 
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Dudug Llie liveycju's from lU.'U lo lUIiti llic laclory-appi ouliceshii) 
schools taught 1,380,000 workers a trade. 

The young people of the Soviet Union enjoy the love and 
conlldencc of all the working people. In 1934, 35,808 members 
of the City Soviets and 12,286 members of the Dislricl Executive 
Committees were young people Jrom 18 lo 25 years of age. 

In the Land of the Soviets the young people have equal rights 
not only at work, hul also in administering the Stale; on i-eacliing 
the age of 18 they not only have the right to vole, Jjul also the 
right to he elected. 

The new electoral law, passed J)y Ihe Fourth Session of the 
Seventh Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. (in 1937), 
gives young people over the age of 18 the opportunity of being 
elected to the Supreme Soviet if they show by their abilities and 
labours for the benefit of society that they merit this honour. In 
the forthcoming elections lo the Soviets the youth will undoubted- 
ly pul forward many of their best representatives, heroes of labour, 
who have proved their loyally to their fatherland. 

The Soviet trade unions pay particular alteution lo the wages 
of young workers and the protection of their health. Soviet labour 
legislation sets strict limits with regard lo working hours and wage 
rates for the various categories of workers, depending on the na- 
ture and the conditions of then* work. All the rights granted to 
adult workers in the labour agreement apply equally to mmors 
(up lo 18 years of age). The working day of minors (from 16 lo 
18 years of age) may not exceed six hours, while boys and girls 
from the ages of 14 to 16 are not permitted lo work more than four 
houi's. It is only in exceptional cases that children below the age of 
16 are permitted to work, and then only with the special permis- 
sion of the A.U.C.C.T.U. Children ])clow the age of 14 arc no! 
allowed lo work. 

Although minors work only a short, four lo six-hour day, they 
receive pay as for a regular full day. If time rales are in force, the 
amount of work expected from the minor is lixed according to the 
standard set for the adult worker, in proportion however to the 
numljer of hours he works. 

Minors from 16 to 18 years of age who are allowed to do piece 
work are paid the same rates for work performed as the adult 
piece workers, getting paid also for an additional two hours ac- 
cording to their wage coefficient, 

Soviet law forbids all persons under 18 years of age to work 
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overtime or on especially heavy or hazardous work, under- 
ground, etc. 

Young workers and other employees below the age of 18 are 
given an annual vacation of not less than 24 working days by 
Soviet labour laws. 

In 1935 alone the trade unions sent 345,700 young people up 
to the age of 23 to rest homes and sanatoriums. 

This is how the Land of the Soviets displays its solicitude for 
the younger generation of Socialist society. The wages of young 
people in the Soviet Union are steadily increasing from year to 
year. From January 1931 to December 1935 their wages increased 
by 340 per cent. The following data are indicative of the rise in 
wages. 


Wages 
(til rubles) 

Up to 49 
From 50 to 99 
From 100 to 149 
From 150 to 199 
From 200 to 249 
From 260 to 299 
300 and over 


Percentage of the total number of goung workers 


Januarg tOSi 

December tOSS 

30.2 

0.1 

39.7 

1.2 

16.6 

9.3 

9.0 

19.4 

2.7 

21.6 

1.2 

15.6 

0.6 

32.8 


These figures reveal how radically the situation has changed. 
Whereas in 1931, 30.2 per cent of the total number of young 
workers earned up to 49 rubles a month, in 1935, 32.8 per cent 
earned 300 rubles and over. In the last year and a half wages 
have continued to rise. 

The wages of minors studying in factory schools have also 
grown considerably. 

Year Monthly Wage 

1931 .... 33 rubles 

1932 ... 40 ” 

3933 .... 44 ” 

1934 .... 63 ” 

The victory of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. has radically changed 
the conditions of young people. The doors of all schools and uni- 
versities are open to them. During the First Five-Year Plan period 
alone, 310,000 specialists were trained from among the youth, in- 
cluding 35,000 engineers, 83,000 technical workers and 59,000 
agronomists. Of the 522,400 students in the universities and higher 
technical schools in October 1935, 10.4 per cent were under 1 8 years 
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Year Monthly Wage 

1935 .... 71 rubles 

1936 .... 76 

1937 .... 81 
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of age, 58.1 per cent from 18 to 22 years of age. Of the 705,200 
pupils in the technicums (secondary technical schools), 70.6 per 
cent wci’e under 18 and 24.4 per cent were from 18 to 22 years of 
age. 

It is noteworthy that the number of young students from the 
nationalities formerly oppressed by the tsarist government is grow- 
ing every year. If we lake the number of students to every 10,000 
of the population according to nationality, we see the following: 


NationaHty Number of students to every 10,000 

of the population 
mi 1036 (October) 

Russians . 16.8 28.7 

Byelorussians . 13.6 26.2 

Tatars 7.5 18.1 

Volga Gcimaiis .... 12.6 24.4 

Chuvash ... 8.3 17.4 

Tyurks 19.6 30.2 

Armenians 36.6 58.4 

Georgians 60.1 81.6 


These figures show that the Soviet power has given formerly 
oppressed nationalities the opportunity of developing and grow- 
ing culturally. Soviet culture means stimulating a thkst for knowl- 
edge among the toiling youth, helping them to acquire an educa- 
tion and developing their mental and physical faculties. Soviet 
culture means arousing in the working people the firm detei'mina- 
tion to build a society in which there are no oppressors or oppress- 
ed, no exploiters or exploited. For this reason a huge network of 
cultural institutions, including theatres, cinema houses, museums, 
clubs and libraries have been established in the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet young people, raised in Soviet conditions, hate exploiters 
and oppressors, hate all enemies of the working people. 

In addition to those attending universities, and higher and sec- 
ondary technical schools, over 340,000 minors are studying in the 
factory schools of large-scale industry alone. In a year or two this 
fresh army of buoyant, cheerful yoimg people will take their place 
as an integral part of the great family of active builders of Com- 
munist society. 

Such labour conditions have been created for the working youth 
in the Soviet Union as enable them to study and to constantly in- 
crease their skill. By January 1936, 71 per cent of the young work- 
ers in the machine building industry had received a technical train- 
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ing, 61 pel' cent of them having received this training while 
continuing to work, and had passed the State examinations. Social- 
ist industry is allocating vast sums for the training of young 
workers and opening well-equipped technical consulting rooms 
and laboratories. In the iron and steel industry 50 per cent of the 
young workers have received a technical training, 42 per cent 
having passed their State technical examinations; in the coal indus- 
try — 57 per cent and 51 per cent. 

In 1936 the number studying at various schools while continu- 
ing to work was distributed as follows: 


Percentage of total number of young people studying and walking 



Higher and 

Worlceri' Faculties 

Study Circles 

Industry 

Secondary Tech- 

and Genet at 

and Tech- 

nical Schools 

Education Comses 

nical Courses 

Machine building 

. 5 

16 

9 

Metallurgical 

. . 5 

15 

14 

Coal mining . 

. . 3 

14 

10 


This is how the Soviet young people are increasing their skill. 

The following figures show the educational level of Soviet 
young people: In the machine building industry, 39.2 per cent of 
the total number of young workers received an elementary educa- 
tion; 43.6 per cent received an incomplete secondary education; 
0.4 per cent are still illiterate. In the iron and steel industry, accor- 
dingly: 40.4 per cent, 34.5 per cent and 1.3 per cent; in the coal 
industry — 45.6 per cent, 24.5 per cent and 1.2 per cent. Among the 
young workers employed in the transport machine building indus- 
try 23.3 per cent graduated seven-year schools; in the automobile 
and tractor industry — 28.6 per cent; in the electro-technical indus- 
try — 35.4 per cent. 

As the Soviet young workers become more skilled tliey lake 
their place in high posts in the key industries. They study per- 
sistently, read a great deal, attain the heights of technique and 
culture. And it is not surprising that scores and hundreds of our 
Soviet young men and women have become heroes of labour, of 
sci^ce and technique, establishing world records on land and in 
the air. The Soviet young people, trained and educated by the trade 
uninuH and the Y.C.L., participate in all spheres of State activity. 
Enjoying the full confidence of the electors, the yoimg people do 
«• iJj 
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Ihoir share in adininislcring the Stale. The Sovicl youth is the first 
young generation in the world that knows no oppression, no in- 
equality. Therefore the Soviet youth has faith in itself, is conQdenl 
of the future, and il is quite natural that they are a joyous genera- 
tion, that they love dancing and singing and all lands of sports. 

Together witli the entire working class, the Soviet young peo- 
ple have won a bright and happy life for themselves. The young 
Soviet people are supremely devoted to their Socialist land. Vigil- 
antly and valiantly they guard the frontiers of the Soviet Union — 
the fatherland of the proletariat of the whole world. And if tlie 
enemies of Socialism should attempt to attack the Soviet Union, 
these young Soviet patriots will be in the front ranks of the defend- 
ers of their glorious Socialist country. 
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XII. THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE COMMUNIST 

PARTY 


In order to understand the relationship between the Commun 
ist Parly and the trade unions of the U.S.S.R. it is necessary first 
to know about the conditions in which the trade unions arose and 
existed. 

In tlie capitalist countries, as a rule, trade unions sprang up 
before the appearance of the political organizations of the working 
class. Thus, for example, the trade imions in England arose long 
before the Labour Party made its appearance, and as a matter of 
fact the latter was organized by the trade unions. 

There were no trade unions in Russia prior to the Revolution 
of 1905, since the working class had had no rights whatever, 
'the tsarist government nipping in the bud any attempts of the 
proletariat to create its own mass organizations. 

The vanguard of the proletariat — ^the Bolshevik Party — ^was 
formed in the beginning of the twentieth century; however, in the 
early years of its existence it was not a mass organization, for it 
had to work illegally, with its leading bodies functioning abroad. 

From the very outset the Bolshevik Party, uniting the most 
class-conscious revolutionary workers, fought against the Menshe- 
viks for leadership not only of the political struggle of the prole- 
tariat, but also of its economic struggle. Strikes, demonstrations 
and other actions of the workers against the oppressors were car- 
ried out imder the leadership of the Party, 

At the beginning of the 1906 Revolution, trade unions began to 
spring up on the initiative of the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks; 
they were organized in the very heat of the revolutionary struggle 
against the autocracy, and therefore from the very beginning the 
trade unions were militant, revolutionary organizations carrying 
on a struggle not only against the capitalists, but also against ihe 
whole tsarist regime. 

In the early days of their existence the trade iunions united 
an inconsiderable number of workers; they had as yet no ex- 
perience in leading the economic struggle of the working class. 
The Bolsheviks, fighting the Mensheviks for leadership of the 
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trade unions, gave Iheir experience in the struggle to the trade 
unions, slrengtliening them organizationally and steeling tliem 
in the difficult conditions of the autocracy. In this struggle two 
dilTcrenl policies, two different outlooks — ^reformism and revolu- 
tionary Marxism — came into conflict. The struggle centred 
around the question of whether to become adapted to the auto- 
cracy or whether to utilize the concessions wrested from it for 
overthrowing the rule of the tsar and the landowners; of whether 
the trade unions should remain neutral with regard to tihe poli- 
tical struggle of the working class, concerning themselves only 
with wage issues and labour conditions, etc., or whether, in addi- 
tion to this, they should prepare the masses jointly with the 
Party for the overthrow of tsarism; of whether the trade unions 
should collaborate with the capitalists and settle all conflicts be- 
tween labour and capital only -by peaceful means, or whether, 
as militant organizations of the working class, they should al- 
ways prepare their members and the masses of workers foi 
strikes in order to achieve the satisfaction of their demands by 
means of direct mass action. Whereas the Menshevilcs regarded 
reforms as an aim in itself, the Bolsheviks, in the words of Lenin, 
said: reforms are but a by-product of the revolutionary class 
struggle. 

After the defeat of the first revolution, when the Mensheviks, 
nominally belonging to the same party as the Bolsheviks, urged 
the liquidation of the illegal parly and submission of the trade 
unions to the tsarist laws, the Bolsheviks were in favour of 
strengthening the illegal organization, for the utilization of all legal 
possibilities and for preparing the masses to overthrow the autocra- 
cy and the power of capitalism. 

Even in those dark days of reaction the trade unions followed 
the lead of the Bolshevik Party, for in face of the general collapse 
and despondency among the wavering petty-bourgeois elements, 
the Bolshevik Party alone stood firm and did not become disheart- 
ened at the temporary defeat, but untiringly called on the masses 
to prepare for new battles. 

After the defeat of the revolution the tsarist government did 
not dissolve the trade unions, it merely issued a decree according 
to which they were allowed to exist, but could not engage in strug- 
gle. The Mensheviks urged the workers to reconcile Ihemsdves to 
these conditions, but the trade unions were not content to remain 
O]:ganizations that could bring nothing to the working class, and 
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under the leadership of the Bolsheviks they carried on their revolu- 
tionary work under illegal conditions. 

Thus we see that the trade unions were formed and carried 
on a revolutionary struggle under the leadership of the Bolshevik 
Party, without whom they would have been ti'ansformed into a 
mere appendage of the bourgeois parties and would at most have 
been able merely to carry on negotiations for miserly concessions 
from the capitalists. It was only due to the Bolshevik Party that 
the trade unions became militant revolutionary organizations, car- 
rying on an uncompromising fight against the exploiters until their 
complete overthrow. 

The proletariat of Russia regarded its party as the sole organ- 
ization with whose aid it would not only overthrow tsarism, but 
bring about the victorious Socialist Revolution. And the year 1917 
fully confirmed this. After the victory of the February bourgeois- 
democratic revolution the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolution- 
aries tried to seize the trade unions, to use them to divorce the 
proletariat from the Bolshevik Party and subordinate it to the in- 
fluence of the bourgeoisie. 

In the first few months after the February Revolution the Men- 
sheviks controlled most of the trade unions, just as they controlled 
the Soviets. But the Revolution could not stop at its bourgeois- 
democratic stage, as the Mensheviks desired. The working class 
and peasantry did not make the revolution for the sake of letting 
the war continue indefinitely, for the sake of leaving the factories 
in the hands of the manufacturers, the land in the hands of the 
landlords and power in the hands of the coalition government 
composed of capitalists, Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries. 
The Mensheviks pursued the policy of Kerensky and Milyukov in 
the trade unions (war to a victorious conclusion, no workers’ con- 
trol over production, no strikes, no expropriation of land, etc.), and 
it was only natural for their influence to decline rapidly. 

Thanks to the consistent and correct revolutionary policy of 
the Bolsheviks and their persistent explanatory work among the 
masses, the latter soon saw who was leading them along the cor- 
rect path and recognized the Bolshevik Party as the only leading 
force. 

In the great historic days of the October Revolution and in 
the years of the Civil War the trade unions fought against the 
whiteguards and interventionists shoulder to shoulder with the 
Bolshevik Party. 
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Responding to the call of the Communist Party, the trade 
unions sent their best forces to the Civil War Iront, organized 
detachments for procuring food for the Red Army and the indus- 
trial centres, carried on a fight against sabotage and counter- 
revolution, organized work in industry, mobilized the forces of the 
working class to overcome the disintegration and restore the under- 
mined national economy of the country. 

With the victory of the Socialist Revolution, a series of new 
tasks confronted the trade unions. 

In March 1920 the Ninth Congi’ess of the Bolshevik Parly said 
the following about the tasks of the trade unions; 

“Under the dictatorship of the proletariat the trade uiiious are trans- 
formed from organs of struggle of the sellers of labour power against 
the capitalist class into an apparatus of the ruling class. The tasks of 
the trade unions lie mainly in the spheres of organization, economics 
and education. . . . 

“Being a school of Communism as well as the connecting link be- 
tween the most backward masses of the proletariat, which have not yet 
freed themselves entirely from the influence of the old narrow craft and 
professional mentality, and its vanguard — the Oommunlsl Parly — ^the 
trade unions must educate, organize these masses culturally, politically, 
administi’alively, must raise them to the level of Communism, prepare 
them for the role of builders of the Commmiist system, which is being 
created by the Soviet State as the historically evolved form of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat." 

The tasks charged to the trade Unions are not carried out by 
Ihem at random, bul in an organized way, under the leadership 
of the Communists active in the trade union movement. The mil- 
lions of working people consciously and voluntarily recognize the 
leadership of the Communist Party, for the Party is the only poli- 
tical force that consolidated the ranks of the working class and 
poor peasantry for the struggle for the Socialist Revolution and 
Secured the victory of Socialism in our country. Hence, the Parly, 
as the organizer, inspirer and leader of the emancipation of the 
overwhelming majority of the country’s population from class, 
national, religious and all other oppression, justly enjoys the con- 
fidence and love of the working people, that is why its authority 
is so great among them. The Communist Party is the only party 
in the land, because the very conditions for the existence of other 
parties in the U.S.S.R. have been abolished since the exploiting 
classes have been abolished. 

The trade unions are tton-Party, voluntary organizations of 
'workers and other employees. Any person employed in a State, 
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co-operative or other enterprise or institution, irrespective ol jjoli- 
tical or religious conviction, sex or age, may be a member ol a 
trade union. 

How, then, does the Party exercise its leadership in the trade 
unions? 

It does so through the medium ol the Communists working in 
the trade rmion bodies. Party members in trade union committees 
of factories and institutions, in presidiums of regional, territorial, 
republican and central committees of the trade unions, in the 
A.U G.C.T.U , constitute Party groups that are subordinate to the 
respective Party organizations. Thus, tor example, the Parly group 
in the factory trade union committee is subordinate to the factory 
Party committee. 

The task of the Party groups is to explain the policy of the 
Parly to the non-Party workers and convince them to accept it. 
However, they do so not by forcing their proposals on the non- 
Parly workers, but by explaining and proving to these workers 
that their proposal is llie only correct one, that it is for the good 
of both the given collective and society as a whole. Anolher task 
of the Parly groups is to fight against all manifestations of bureau- 
cracy, and all violations of the directives of the Party and Govern- 
ment, for the strengthening of trade union discipline and against 
all infringements of trade union democi-acy. One of the major tasks 
of the Parly organizations in the trade unions is the Communist 
education of the tiadc union masses, the raising ol their ideological 
and political level. In the trade xmions the Party organizations pay 
special attention to the cultural and political education of those 
workers who have just come into industry from the countryside, 
and also to categories like building and peatworkers, lumbermen, 
raftsmen and others connected with work in the countryside. 

The trade unions advance the best and most active workers 
from their midst to various trade union posts — from dues collectors 
and trade union group organizers to leaders of entire trade union 
orgatiizations. The trade unions educate and train some of the best 
production workers, shock workers, Stakhanoviles — enthusiasts of 
Socialist labour. And it is these workers — the best and most ad- 
vanced people in the trade unions — that the Party recruits into 
its own ranks. 

The trade union is a voluntary and democratic organization 
and therefore the Soviet trade union movement adheres to the prin- 
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ciple ol electing its officials, hearing regular reports from them and 
holding them subject to recall. How is it possible then that trade 
union democracy is combined with llie leading role of the Party? 
Because the Communist Party as a whole and cvei*y Communist 
trade union official in particular defends trade union democracy. 
There have been many instances when the Communist Party se- 
verely criticized trade union officials and leaders who were be- 
coming bureaucratic, when the Communist Party demanded that 
the trade union officials call meetings regularly to report to the 
membership on their work, etc. Of the 22,000,000 members of the 
trade unions only about 2,000,000 are members of the Party, i.e., 
less than 10 per cent. How is it, then, that this 10 per cent plays 
a leading role? Because by their work the Communists have shown 
and show that they are true sons of their class. Communists are 
elected because the working masses have faith in tlie Parly, have 
lailh in its policy, have faith in its leaders. In the overwhelming 
majority of countries the trade imions are headed by Social-Demo- 
crats and Labourites (Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Holland, Japan, England, etc.) , What pol- 
icy do the Labourites and Social-Democrats pursue in the trade 
unions? Of course the same policy as is pursued by tlieir respec- 
tive parlies. And it is quite natural for the Communists heading the 
Soviet trade unions to pursue the policy of their Bolshevik Party. 

The Party, the trade unions and the Soviet Stale devote a great 
deal of attention and allocate vast sums to the training of cadres, 
lor the purpose of ensuring the fulfilment of the tasks of Socialist 
construction. The leading personnel in industrial enterprises, in 
economic, scientific and other institutions, are not only specialists 
in the sphere of the work they perform, but they also have a good 
knowledge of the politics and economics of our country, of Party 
and Government policy, of the reorganization of the State on the 
basis of the new Constitution, and also of questions pertaining to 
the international situation of the Soviet State in conditions of 
capitalist encirclement. 

The enemies of the Party and the Soviet State have time and 
again tried to gain control over ihe trade unions and to convert 
them into a base for their struggle against Socialist construction 
and for the restoration of capitalism. 

Among the leadership of the trade unions, there have been men, 
headed by Tomsky, who proved to be inveterate enemies of the 
people- The leaders of this Bight group — Bukharin, Tomsky and 
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Rykov — opposed the industrialization of the U.S.S.R., the collectivi- 
zation of agriculture, the offensive against the capitalist elements, 
the abolition of the kulaks as a class. They wanted to convert the 
U.S.S.R. into an appendage of the capitalist countries; they wanted 
to disrupt the alliance between the working class and the toiling 
peasantry. Their whole policy was directed towards furthering the 
growth of the capitalist elements in the country, towards dissolving 
the Soviet State and restoring the rule of the exploiters. 

The Right restoralionists endeavoured to find support among 
the trade union masses, but their efforls met with utter defeat. 

Expressing the will of all the members of the trade unions, 
the Eighth Congress of Trade Unions, in its resolution on the re- 
port of the A.U.C.C.T.U., declared: 

“The woiking class, organized in trade unions, is firmly convinced 
that only the policy which is pursued by the C.P.S.U. will ensure the 
victory of Socialism for the proletariat. The trade unions will determined- 
ly support the C P S.U. in the struggle against all deviations from the 
correct Leninist Une, against all vacillations in carrying out this policy; 
the Congress particularly emphasizes the urgent necessity at the present 
moment to wage a struggle against vacillation in the carrying out of 
the policy of a rapid late of industrialization and an intensified offensive 
against the kulak, end of intensifying the Socialist reconstruction of the 
sdllage. 

“The trade union movement of the U.S.S.R., under the leadership 
of the Leninist Party, under the leadership of the C.P.S.U., will unde- 
viatingly continue along this path, and, as a mass organization, will 
lead the many-million strong worl^g class in its wake and secure its 
all-roimd and determined support of all the measures, of all the work 
of the Soviet power.” 

The slanders of the Rights, who claim that the Party adopted 
dictatorial methods with regard to the trade unions, were refuted 
by the trade union membership, because they saw that the Party 
organizations were carr5ing out the directives of the Fourteenth 
Congress of the C.P.S.U. on this question: 

'The Congress reminds all Party organizations of the fact that the 
trade unions are broad organizations of the non-Party working masses, 
that work within them can be successful only if conducted on the basis 
of methods of conviction, comradely discipline, the development of the 
initiative of the membership in all spheres of trade union work. Sound 
workers’ democracy must be realized to the fullest extent in the trade 
imions. Dictatorial methods and petty guardianship are least of all per- 
missible with regard to the trade unions.” 

The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U., in guiding the trade 
unions through the Communist trade union members, frequently 
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adopts very important decisions on questions of trade union work 
with a view to directing the work ot the trade unions towards the 
accomplishment of the tasks charged to them by Socialist construc- 
tion. The Central Committee of the Bolshevik Parly watches close- 
ly that the Party organizations of the trade unions — the Com- 
munists in the trade unions — carry out the decisions adopted by 
the trade unions and Party congresses. The trade unions, which 
solve all trade union questions independently, carry on Iheir work 
on the principle of the broadest democracy. The Central Committee 
of the G.P.S.U., and the Party as a whole, help the trade unions to 
overcome all obstacles in the way of the complete realization of 
this most important principle of trade union work. 

In 1935 the leaders of the Parly and Comrade Stalin personally 
called the aitention of the leading officials of the trade unions to 
a number of defects in their work, the most serious of which were: 
violation of trade union democracy and isolation from the masses. 

In its resolutions the Sixth Plmium of the A.U.C G.T.U., held 
in April-May 1937, also noted a number of serious defects in the 
work of the trade unions. The Secretaries of Ure Central Committee 
of the Parly, Comrades Andreyev and L. M. Kaganovich (Comrade 
Kaganovich is a member of the Plenum of the A.U.C.C.T.U.), taking 
a most active part in the work of the Plemtm, did a great deal to 
disclose the shortcomings in the work of the trade unions and to 
point out ways and means for eliminating these shortcomings. 

The Communist Party fights for the trade unions to be effective 
organizations of the working people of the Land of the Soviets, 
for the trade unions, in leading the workers, office employees, sci- 
entific workers and engineering and technical staffs, to ensure 
the fulfilment of the tasks confronting the working class of the 
U.S.S.R. in the building of Socialist society. 

In no other country in the world do the h’ade unions enjoy 
such rights and nowhere are they obliged to cope with such tasks 
as in the U.S S.R. The trade unions of a ruling working class have 
tasks other than the trade xmiona of an oppressed and exploited 
working class. The trade unions of the U.S.S.R. are proud of the 
fact that they are led by such a militant party as the C.P.S.U., and 
they do everything in their power to educate their members and the 
entire working class in the spirit of the triumphant teachings of 
Marx. Engels, Lenin and Stalin, 
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The Soviel iSlale arose as a result ol the victory of the October 
Socialist Revolution of 1917, in which the trade unions took active 
part. Hence, the trade unions helped to establish the Soviet Stale, 
which in its turn did everything possible later on lor the develop- 
ment ol the trade unions. 

The U.S.S.R. is called a Soviet Slate because its political founda- 
tion is the Soviets of Toilers’ Deputies. Having overtlirown the 
capitalist system, the proletariat could not use the old apparatus of 
State power, since that apparatus had been adapted to the interests 
of the landowners and capitalists. It was necessary to smash tlie 
old State machine and substitute for it a new organization; it was 
necessary to create a new, proletarian Stale power. And the Soviets 
are precisely this new form of State power. 

The Soviets are mass organizations, uniting all formerly op- 
pressed and exploited workers, peasants, soldiers, sailors and intel- 
lectual workers. Since they are organizations of the masses them- 
selves, the Soviets are authoritative, democratic bodies that draw 
the broad masses into the work of building and administering the 
new State. 

United in autonomous republics and union republics, the Sov- 
iets form one State organization. “The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics is a Socialist State of workers and peasants.” 

In the Land of the Soviets all exploitation and all exploiting 
classes hgve been abolished. The Socialist order has definitely won. 
The activity of the Soviet State and of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., 
directed towards the planned and conscious building of Commun- 
ist society, has borne fruit — Socialism has in the main already 
been built in this country. 

The might of the Soviet State lies in its close connection with 
the masses. Drawing the mass organizations of the toilers into the 
work of ruling the State, the Soviet power strengthens the U.S.S.R. 
and creates the conditions for the withering away of the Stale — 

'• Comtitution (Ftmdamental Law) of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repiib- 
iics, Ardcle 1. 
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since in the future, Communist society the State will wither away. 

As a result ol the victory ol Socialism in the Land ol the Soviets, 
after preliminary universal discussion the new Stalin Constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1936 at the Extraordinary Eighth Congress 
of Soviets. 

The new Constitution changed the structuie of the supreme 
Soviet bodies, introduced universal suffrage by secret ballot, estab- 
lished direct elections, and granted equal suffrage to all citizens 
ol the U.S.S.R. 

The adoption of the Stalin Constitution, which granted the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. democratic liberties unprecedented in the 
whole world, was the result of the great historic victories won in 
our country in all spheres of Socialist construction. 

The new Constitution secures the right to nominate candidates 
for the supreme Soviet bodies to the public organizations and socie- 
ties of working people, i.e., to the Communist Party, to the trade 
unions, to co-operatives, to the Young Communist League, to 
sports societies, scientific and technical societies, defence and other 
organizations. 

What role, then, do the trade unions play in the U.S.S.R. and 
what is the relationship between them and the Soviet State? 

The trade unions are not State organizations. The relationship 
between the trade unions and the Soviet State is established on 
the basis of the performance ol those tasks that confront all the 
working people and all the organizations in the Soviet Union. 

Under the Soviet system, with the increasing activity and cul- 
tural demands of the masses, the trade imions pay paramount at- 
tention to the most important task of satisfying the material re- 
quirements and cultmal interests of the workers, of educating 
them to be developed and intelligent members of Socialist society. 

The Soviet trade unions fight against bureaucratic distortions 
in the State and economic apparatus, and advance thousands and 
lens of thousands of the foremost proletarians from their own 
ranks as organizers of Socialist economy. 

The trade unions closely link up their work of improving the 
living conditions of the workers with the tasks of production, ex- 
plaining to the masses of workers that continued improvement in 
all branches of the national economy is the only path leading to 
stfil greater increases in the prosperity of the working class and 
of aU the working people. 

The trade unions take active part in developing Socialist indus- 
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try, so that it will be able to satisiy lully the rapidly giowiiig de- 
mands of the working population of the land. 

The trade union organizations do all in their power to lielp 
complete and consolidate the collectivization of agriculture, which 
greatly improves the material condition and raises the cultural 
level of the many millions of peasants, at the same time making 
the U.S.S.R. a land of plenty. 

It goes without saying that the Soviet trade unions are deeply 
concerned with strengthening the Land of the Soviets, the land 
of Socialism. During the Civil War the trade unions sent hundreds 
of thousands of their members to the front, organized food detach- 
ments to confiscate all surplus grain for the cities and the front, 
did all they could to ensure the army of supplies. 

In the present conditions of peaceful construction, the trade 
unions lally tlieir members around the task of helping the State 
to strengthen the defence capacity of the U.S.S R. — ^the Socialist 
fatherland of the world proletariat — ^to defend it against all for- 
eign enemies, to expose and uproot all enemies of the people within 
the country — ^the Trotskyites. Bukharinites and other spies, wreck- 
ers and diversionists. 

The trade unions took and take active part in drawing up the 
State plans Before they were ftnally adopted, the First and Second 
Five-Year Plans were thoroughly discussed by all the working 
people and by all the members of the trade unions. And at the 
present time the trade union papers are already raising a number 
of problems in connection with the working out of the Third Five- 
Year Plan The plans of the factories and other economic enter- 
prises are also discussed by the workers at trade union meetings 
before they are adopted. At these meetings the workers submit their 
proposals and amendments to the plans. All the valuable and prac- 
tical proposals of the workers are accepted and put into effect 
This serves as a vivid example of how the trade unions participate 
directly in managing the economy of the Soviet Union, 

The production conferences are one of the striking forms of the 
participation of trade union members in the decisions taken on 
economic questions. Through the production conferences, the 
masses are drawn into the work of directing the practical building 
of the Soviet economy. Thus the trade unions train reserves of 
future administrators, business managers, etc. 

The trade unions take part in drawing up labour legislation, 
and, defending the interests of the workers, they preclude the pos 
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hibility of any bureaucratic distortions of tlie principles of labour 
legislation on the part of economic bodies or- individuals. At the 
same time, the trade unions see to it that the interests of the Slate, 
i.e., the interests of the whole workers’ collective, are also safe- 
guarded, fighting against wage-hogging tendencies among the more 
backward workers, for the strengthening of labour discipline, for 
a Communist attitude towards work, since the well-being of each 
and all depends upon this. 

It would have been impossible to carry out the economic tasks 
successfully had the toilers of the U.S.S.R, not realized the impor- 
tance of the work, had they not realized that the path indicated 
by the Party and the Soviet Government was the only path which 
would lead the peoples of the U S.S.R. to Commimism. 

Although the trade unions are not Stale bodies, nevertheless 
they are in charge ol the following State functions: social insur- 
ance, labour protection and rank-and-file control of the enterprises. 
Until 1933 social insurance and labom* protection had been admini- 
stered by the People’s Commissariat of Labour, which reported on 
its activity in these spheres at the trade imion congresses but which 
was a State body. In addition to these functions the People’s 
Commissariat of Labour regulated the labour market and distrib- 
uted labour power. But with the growth of the national economy 
and the disappearance of unemployment, the economic organiza- 
tions began to take on new workers themselves. 

The social insurance budget grew correspondingly, the work 
of labour protection became more complex. The People’s Commis- 
sariat of Labour, which was not so closely connected with produc- 
tion and the masses of workers as the trade unions were, could 
not cope with its tasks, and the trade unions themselves had to do 
much of the work. 

In 1933 by decree of the Central Executive Committee and 
Council of People’s Commissars the functions of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Labour were transferred to the trade unions, which 
took over the entire work of administration in these very impor- 
tant fields. 

The close collahoraUon between the Soviet Stale and the trade 
unions leads to the increased well-being of the working people 
in the II.S.S.R. This increased prosperity is the result of the de- 
velopment of the productive forces of the country. With every year 
the industry of the U.S.S.R. produces more articles of consumption 
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More and more new dwelling houses, houses of culture, clubs, 
scliools, hospitals, stadiums, etc., are being built, 

The policy of the Party and the Government is directed to- 
wards securing a bright and happy life for all the working people 
of the Soviet Union. 

And the trade unions work in this same direction: in the fac- 
tories and shops they check up on the expenditure of State funds 
allocated for the construction of dwelling houses, clubs, schools, 
etc 

Socialist industry, transport and agriculture need more and 
more engineers, technical 'W’orkers, agronomists, skilled workers, 
factory directors, heads of institutions, managers; more anil more 
teachers, physicians and scientific workers are needed. The trade 
unions do a great deal in the matter of training all these forces 
What exactly do they do ? 

The trade unions send their best shock workers, Stakhanovili's, 
to study in universities; they organize schools and courses for in- 
creasing the skill of the workers in the enterprises and institutions, 
they participate directly in training skilled cadres by setting up 
lactoi’y-apprenticeship schools and courses, etc 

The trade unions also partidpate in the training of agricultural 
forces — combine operators, tractor drivers, workers in machine 
and tractor stations, agronomists, etc. Thus, in their educational 
work the trade unions devote major attention to the training of 
new forces. 

Besides the funds allocated by the State in the form of stipends, 
the trade unions expend vast sums for improving the students' 
living conditions, for cultural and educational work among them, 
for school supplies, text-books, literature, etc. 

The trade unions are schools for educating their members in 
the spirit of Communism, making them active, intelligent men and 
women, devoted to the cause of Socialism, The goal of the Soviet 
Slate, as we know, is to complete the building of Communism, This 
is also the fundamental task of the trade unions. This is why there 
is not and cannot be any class struggle between the Soviet trade 
unions and the Soviet Slate, this is why the collaboration betweeu 
the trade unions and the Soviet power exists and continues to grow 
ever stronger. Can the trade unions in capitalist countries have the 
same aims as the State? The political line of a capitalist state is 
determined by the ruling class of the particular country. Tlie 
ruling classes not only of Germany, Japan and Italy, but also of 
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England, the U.S.A., Franco, Czechoslovakia, etc., are the bour- 
geoisie and the landlords. In the lirsl named countries the rule of 
these, classes is naked and open; in the others (the bourgeois- 
democratic . countries) this rule is veiled, masked. Whereas the 
bourgeoisie is interested in increasing the exploitation of the 
workers and peasants, the latter are interested in preciselj^ the 
opposite; whereas the bourgeoisie and the landlords make use 
of the entire state apparatus (the police, the courts, the schools, 
etc.) to imbue the masses with a spirit of docility and the wor- 
ship of private properly, being assisted in this by the church, 
the working class and its trade unions must fight against servile 
docility, must fight against the perpetuation of the system of 
exploitation of man by man. Whereas the capitalists and land- 
lords cannot c,visl witlioiit exploitation, the working class can begin 
to develop and really live only after destroying all forms of exploi- 
tation and oppression. No matter in what sphere — be it the spheri* 
ol domestic policy or that of foreign policy (Spain, China, fascism, 
wages, customs duties, prices, schools, etc.) — ^the interests of llii' 
capitalist State and those of the working class are diametrically op- 
posed. Hence the class struggle and the danger of a policy of clas.s 
collaboration as far as the workers are concerned. 

In the Soviet Union, where there are no landlords or capitalists, 
no bankers or other exploiters, the situation is entirely different. 
Against whom would the trade unions in the U.S.S.R. wage a strug- 
gle? Would they wage a struggle against the very state that has 
abolished the exploiters and defended the independence of the 
country against the encroachment of foreign interventionists? Of 
course not, for such action would be both senseless and criminal. 

The Soviets and the trade unions have one and the .same goal, 
bul Ihe functions of each of these organizations and theit methods 
of work vary. Both the Soviets and the trade unions are organiza- 
tions of the great masses of working people; the Soviets unite the 
entire population of the country, while the trade unions unite the 
workfcirs, office eraplo3^ees. engineering, technical, scientific and' 
intellectual workers. 
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XIV. THE SOVIET TRADE UNIOINS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR MOVEMENT 


The Soviet Trade Unions and the Struggle for liUermitionnl 
Trade Union Undy 

From the vcj-y /irsl days of their activity the Soviet trade unions 
devoted a great deal ot alteiitiou to questions of the international 
trade union movement. This reflected the deep proletarian interna- 
tionalism ensuing Ironi the Marxist-Lenlnist understanding of the 
aims and tasks of the trade unions. 

At the First Trade Union Congress of Soviet Russia, in .Tan- 
iiary 1918, i.e., a year and a half prior to the formation ot the post- 
war International Federation of Trade Unions (the so-called Am- 
.sterdam Internationa]), a decision was adopted on the necessity 
ol tounding an international federation ot trade unions. 

The Soviet trade unions could not carry out this decision of Liu* 
Soviet trade union congress in the early years of the Revolution. 
The Civil War against internal counter-revolution and foreign in- 
terventionists took all the forces and held the entire attention of 
the Soviet proletariat. Soviet Russia was in a fiery ring of inter- 
vention and blockade and it was extremely difficult to establisli 
contact with the trade unions of the capitalist world. 

Moreover, conditions in the capitalist countries were also un- 
favourable for any such endeavours. The World War was still 
going on, the trade union movement was split along lines of the 
conflicting imperialist groupings, while the national trade union 
centres pursued a chauvinist policy, hampering the re-establish - 
ment of international trade union connections. The Left groups 
and trends in the various trade imion organizations did not as yet 
represent a strong enough force to change this policy of the trade* 
union leaders. 

However, as soon as the young Soviet Republic succeeded in 
beating back the main attacks of the whiteguard counter-revolu- 
tion and foreign interventionists, the Soviet trade unions began to 
establish friendly contact with the international trade union move- 
ment. 
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Foreign workers’ delegations, breaking through the barbed- 
wire of the blockade, soon began to come to .Soviet Russia, desiring 
to sec for themselves the victory of the prolelarian Revolution. 
Among the members of these delegations were also representatives 
of trade unions that had been affiliated to the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions and expelled from its ranks for their 
revolutionary views. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions, in those days 
uniting approximately twenty million workers, was nevertheless 
unable to become the organization that would embody the aspira- 
tions of the trade union members of all countries for uniting their 
forces and carrying on the struggle on an international scale. It 
could adrieve no unity even in its own ranks. The leaders of trade 
union centres affiliated to it expelled individual workers and even 
entire organizations for disagreeing with their reformist policy, 
not stopping even at splitting the trade union movement. 

The (Soviet trade unions from the very first days of the forma- 
tion of the International Federation of Trade Unions criticized the 
policy of its leaders and demanded that the trade union interna- 
tional head the revolutionary stiugglc of the organized working 
masses against capital, for improving their conditions, for Social- 
ism. 

On this basis contact was established between the Soviet trade 
unions and the representatives of the trade union movement of a 
number of capitalist countries. 

Time and again the Soviet trade unions proposed to the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, to the Trade Alliances and 
Secretariats and the trade union centres of individual countries to 
establish connections, to launch a joint struggle against the capital- 
ist offensive on the working class. 

In September 1920 a delegation of the All-Russian Central 
Council of Trade Unions (A.R.C.C.T.U.) , headed by Comrades 
Lozovsky and Artyom, went to Germany for the purpose of estab- 
lishing friendly connections with the trade unions of German 3 '. 
At a meeting in Berlin organized by the General Workers’ Union of 
Germany, Comrade Lozovsky greeted the German trade unions in 
the name of the A.R.C.C.T.U. In October of that year, on behalf 
of the Soviet trade unions, Comrade Lozovsky delivered two re- 
ports at the congress of representatives of the German factory 
committees: on international proletarian solidarity and on the fac- 
tory and shop committees in Soviet Russia, Soon after, Comrade 
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Lozovsky si)oke at Ihe congress of the German Independent Social- 
Democrats in Halle on the attitude of the Soviet trade unions 
towards the international trade imion movement. 

At the same time a delegation of the Soviet trade unions was 
supposed to participate in the trade union congresses in France, 
England and Italy, but could get no entrance visas from the bour- 
geois governments, and was obliged to confine itself to sending 
Open Letters to the workers of these countries. 

TSvo years later the All-Union Central Council of Trade Uniou.s 
sent its delegation to the Hague Peace Congress, which was con- 
vened by the I.F.T.U. At this Congress the delegation of the 
A.U.C.C.T.U. proposed to set up a joint international committee 
of representatives of all workers’ internationals, and similar com- 
mittees in all countries, for carrying on a joint struggle against the 
occupation of the Ruhr and the war danger. The A.U.C.C.T.U. pi’o- 
posed that these committees also take upon themselves the initia- 
tive in restoring trade union unity on a national and international 
scale, taking steps to put an end to the split and to prevent new 
splits in the movement. 

Under the pressure brought to bear by the leaders of ihe 
I.F.T.U., who took a negative attitude towards the Soviet trade 
union movement and did not desire any rapprochement whatever 
with it, the proposals of the A.U.C.C.T.U. were rejected by the 
Congress. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet trade unions continued their endeav- 
ours to establish connections with the trade union movements of 
other countries. In February 1923 they participated in the work of 
the International Anti-War Conference in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
convened on the initiative of the factory committees of Westphalia. 

In May 1923 an international transport workers’ conference 
was held in Berlin, attended by representatives of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation and of the Soviet transport work- 
ers' unions. At this conference, called upon the insistence of the 
Soviet trade unions, the Soviet delegates proposed a concrete pro- 
gram of struggle against reaction and war. This program was 
adopted by the conference. Thus a beginning wa.s made for a 
united front of the transport workers of all lands for a joint strug- 
gle against the capitali.st offensive and the war menace. 

But the agreement between the transport workers of the 
U.S.S,R. and of the capitalist countries was soon disrupted by the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, which instituted a 
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viciovi*! camptiign against it, declaring llial inasmuch as this “st'i)-' 
arale agreement ’ had Ijocn adopted without its sanction, it was 
not binding on anyone. 

The efforts made by otlier trade unions oi the U.S.S.ff. to es- 
l.ihlish connections with trade union organizations of other bran- 
ches oi industry in the capitalist coimtries met witli the same fate. 
All their appeals to the respective Trade Secretariats ol the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, proposing to establish a united 
Jronl and trade union unity, were invariably rejected. 

For over eight years the Metal Workers’ Union of the U.S.S.ll 
endeavoured to join the International Metal Workers’ Federation 
But all its efforts were in vain: the leaders of the International, 
obeying the orders of the I.F.T.U., systeinalically, from year to 
year, on various pretexts, rejected the proposals of the So\ iet metal 
workers 

From 1920 to 1926, five limes the Birilditrg Trades Workers’ 
Union of the U.S.S.R. requested the Irrtcrnalional Federation of 
Buildiirg Trades Workers to accept it in the ranks of the Interna- 
tional, and every lime received a negative reply. 

Tire Miners’ Union of lire U S.S.R. raLsed the question of its 
affrliation to the Miners’ International Federation seven times irom 
1921 to 1924, Of the seven letters that the Soviet Miirers’ Union 
wrote, the Federation deigned to answer only once, writing that the 
question of accepting the Soviet trade itnion would be placed under 
considcratioir. But nothing lurther was heard from the Federation, 
and, in 1926, the Soviet trade union renewed its proposal — for the 
eighth time. This time it finally received an official refusal. 

' The Soviet chemical, municipal, food, leather, clothing and 
other workers’ unions just as fruitlessly endeavoured to affiliate 
:lo the Trade Internationals with a view to effecting a rapproche- 
ifteht with the trade unions of other countries and realizing the 
militant unity of the international trade union movement. Of all 
these unions, only one was accepted — the Food Workers’ Union, 
However, the leadership of the Inleimalional Union of Workers 
in '’file Food and Drink Trades adopted an extremely hostile at- 
titude towards the Soviet trade union and created around it an 
absolutely disgusting atmosphere of vilification and slander, striv- 
ing to isolate it from the imions of the other coimlfies. And in 
r^29, the leaders of the Tnlernalional Union, anhoyed with the fact 
that the delegation of the Soviet trade union had criticized them 
ftn-^Hh^ir reluctance to help the striking tobacco workers of Bui- 
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ijaria. Look aclvualagc of the moment and expelled Ihe Soviet Food 
Woi’kcrs’ Union, after its almo&t seven years of membership in 
llie ranks of the International Union. 

The year 1924 was marked by some headway in the struggle 
of the Soviet trade unions for a united front and trade union unity. 
At the Vienna Congress of the International Fedei’atiou of Trade 
Unions in 1924, on the insistence primarily of the British delegation, 
which was then under the influence of the striving on the' part 
ol Ihe working masses of England and other coimtries for unity, 
the question of a rapprochement with the Soviet trade unions was 
raised. The A.U.G.G.T.U. sent a telegram to the Congress, voicing 
its willingness to support the propo.sal of the British trade miious. 
But the Congress adopted a very equivocal decision, in which it 
stressed that “affiliation of the Russian trade unions to the interna- 
tional trade union movement” could be effected only “if they un- 
reservedly abided by the Statutes and Rules of the International,” 
and only “in so far as it is compatible with the dignity of the Inter- 
national Federation of Ti-ade Urdons.” This equivocal formula- 
tion enabled the Bureau of the I.F.T.U. to drag dUt and delay 
negotiations with the A.U.C.C.T.U. and finally to break thfefn off,- 
The futility of the negotiations with the I.F.T.U. impelled the 
A.U.G.C.T.U. to pay major attention to establikbing a rappro'che- 
ment with the British 'trade unions. Such a rapprochement was 
effected in 1924 under the influeftce of the strong will of the British 
proletariat to organize a united front of struggle against the capital- 
ist offensive and thC war danger. • • . , > 

In the autumn of 1924 a delegation of the A.U.G.G.T.U, was 
invited to' attend the regular congress of the British Trade Unions 
in HuIL Soon after that the A.U.G.G.T.U. invited a delegation of 
the British tuidc unions to the Sixth Congress of Trade Unions 
of the U.S.S.R. As a result of these mutual visits and various nego- 
tiations, the Anglo-Riussian Unity Comniittee (ARC) was 'set up 
(in April 1925), which aimed to strengthen the ties of friendship 
between the trade unions of both countries, and to fight with unit- 
ed forces for inleniational trade union unity. ' ■ 

The Soviet trade unions readily joined the Anglo-Russian Unity 
Committee, although they saw that the leaders of the General Coun- 
cil of the British trade unions had no intenlioiis whatever of ehang- 
ing their policy and entering upon the road of decisive struggle 
against capitalism. But the ARC at that time could have marked 
a step forward on the road towards international trade union unity, 
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towards strengthening the positions of the working class in all 
countries. That is why the A.U.C C.T.U. did everything in its power 
to found the ARC and rouse the British representatives in the Com- 
mittee for vigorous action for a united front and trade union unity. 

But the practical activity of the ARC proved that the leaders 
of the British trade unions actually wanted no decisive action. 
At ARC meetings they agreed with the representatives of the 
A U.C.C.T.U., voted for all their proposals for intensifying the 
struggle for trade union unity, but they refused to put them into 
effect. 

At that time tlie mineis’ strike broke out in England, followed 
by the general strike of May 1926, The leaders of the General Trade 
Union Council were opposed to the general strike, but they were 
compelled to declare it under pressure of the Englisli masses. The 
Soviet trade unions quickly responded to the action of the English 
workers. The A.U.C.C.T.U. immediately sent a telegram to the 
General Council, promising effective moral and material support. 
Collections for the strikers were organized among the Soviet work- 
ers. But the General Council refused to accept the fraternal aid 
offered by tlie workers of the U.S.S.R., declaring that its acceptance 
might be “misunderstood and misinterpreted.” 

The general strike was crushed. The British workers were de- 
feated. The A.U.C.C.T.U. considered it its duty to make pubUc its 
opinion of the behaviour of the British trade union leaders during 
the strike This circumstance served as a convenient occasion for 
the General Trade Union Coundl and the leaders of the I.F.T.U. 
to launch a vicious campaign against the ARC. 

In the U.S.S.R., the counter-revolutionary Trotsky, who subse- 
quently became the faitliful agent of Japanese and German fa- 
scism, and his adherents demanded the immediate dissolution of 
the ARC. By this means the Trotskyites aimed to disrupt the strug- 
gle of the Soviet trade unions for trade union unity 

With respect to the policy of the Bights, the Third Plenum of 
the A.U.C.C.T.U, in November 1929 declared that they (Tomsky 
and Co., subsequently exposed as enemies of the people) “acted 
as a brake on the revolulionization of the international trade union 
movement.” By their capitulatory and renegade ahandonraenl of 
principles, the Rights helped the opponents of unity in the question 
of the Anglo-Russian Committee. 

ihe A.U.G,C.T.U. did not give in to any of these provocations. 
But despite all the efforts of the Soviet trade unions to preserve 
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the Anglo-Riissian Comniiltee, it was exploded in 1936 by the lead 
ers of the General Trade Union Council with the duect assistance- 
ol the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

At the end of 1928 the A.U.C G.T U. made a fresh endeavoiu 
to establish connections with the trade union movement of the 
capitalist countries. This attempt was expressed by the conclusion 
of an agreement for collaboration and friendship between the trade- 
unions of the U.S.S.R , Norway and Finland. The aim of this agree- 
ment was to strive for the creation of a single international, unit- 
ing all trade unions irrespective of tendency, but ba'sed on the class, 
struggle. However, matters never proceeded beyond the conclusion 
ol the agreement. Under pressure ol the trade union leaders of 
Sweden and the International Federation of Trade Unions, the Nor- 
wegian trade union centre refused to ratify the agreement con- 
cluded with the A.U.C.C.T.U. 

Of the more recent endeavours on the part of the Soviet trade 
unions to establish a united front and hade union unity, the fol* 
lowing arc the most noteworth 3 ': 

In March 1935 the A U.C C.T .U. supported the proposal made 
by the Red International of Labour Unions to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions for a joint struggle against fascism 
and war. The International Federation of Trade Unions rejected 
this proposal. 

In October of that same year the International Federation of 
Trade Unions for the first time in its entire existence turned to the 
AU-Union Central Council of Trade Unions -with the proposal to 
support the' decisions of the joint session of the Second Interna- 
tional arid the I.F.T.U. in connection with the predatory onslaught of 
Italian fascism upon Abyssinia. These decisions declared that it 
-would be necessary "to place at the disposal of the League of 
Nations, for the defence of peace and right, the might of the work- 
ers’ opinion and the force of the workers’ organizations." 

However, these decisions, adopted without the knowledge- 
and participation of the A.U.C.G.T.U., could not satisfy it. Tlie- 
A.U.G.C.T.U considered that besides supporting the League of Na- 
tions, the international lahoiir movement also had to wage an in- 
dependent struggle against war, and that the most effective means 
for this end would be the establishment of a united front and trade- 
union unity. 

Such was the spirit in which the A.U.C.C.T.U. answered the- 
I.F.T.U., proposing also to convene a conference of representa- 
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livciiiol both Irade union inlemationals and of Ihe trade unioitb of 
41 i( 5,U-S.S.R., England and France 1o discuss issues of the fight 
against lascLsm and war. This proposal, just as ^11 past proposals 
of the A.U.C.G.T.U. lo the I.P.T.U., was also rejected. 

In July 1936, Ihc Sixth Congress of the I.F.T.IJ. met in London. 
This .Congress was distinguished from all other previous congresses 
oi the I.P.T.U. by the fact that for the first time it was attended' 
by representatives of a country where the unity of the formerly 
split trade union movement had been effected. This country was 
f ranee, where shortly before the Congress, upon ihe initiative of 
4he revolutionary trade unions, which had met with a lively re- 
sponse from the members of all trade union organizations, a single 
•General Confederation of Labour was established, uniting in its 
ranks the organized workers of all trends. 

The experience gained in France has shown better than words 
that trade union unity on a national scale is possible il there is a 
dear understanding of the tasks confronting the working class in 
face of the menace of fascism and the danger of a new war. It goes 
without saying that this experience could not but raise before the 
•congress of the I.RT.U. the question of international trade union 
4 inity, Upon the initiative of representatives of France, Mexico and 
a number of other countries this question was raised, and the Con- 
gress was obliged lo give a reply to it. After a long fight the Con- 
gress adopted a decision "to open negotiations with the trade 
unions ol the U.S.A., Australia and the U.S.S.R. on the question 
•qf international trade union unity,” 

. However, the leaders of the I.P.T.U. violated this decision of 
the Congress. Although they sent a delegation to the U.S.A. to 
carry on negotiations with the American Federation of Labour, 
they openly violated the decision about carrying on negotiations 
with -the All-Union Central Coimcil of Trade Unions, confining 
themselves merely to mailing a letter to the A.U.C.C.T.U., propos- 
ing that il “join the International Federation of Trade Unions”^ — 
as if the A U.C.C.T.U. were not the most powerful trade union cen- 
tre in the world, uniting over twenty million members and exist- 
ing pnder a Socialist system, a trade union centre with which it 
was necessary to agree beforehand. « ,( 

One year later, at the end of June 1937, the question of the 
Soviet trade tmions came up again at the session of the General 
of the I;F.T.U. held in Warsaw. After long discussion and 
apei^ches of a number of delegates (Holland, Czechoslovakia, 
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Swilzwiand and Poland) against any kind ot contact with the 
Soviet trade unions, the General Council adopted the decision to 
send the resolution of the London Congress to the All-Union Cen- 
tral Council of Trade Unions 

At the beginning of July 1937 the Bureau of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions officially notified the Ali-Uiiion Ccnti at 
Council ol Trade Unions about the decision of the Warsaw session 
of the General Council, forwarding the resolution of the London 
Congress. On August 15 the A.U.G.G.T.U. replied that it was willing 
to open negotiations on the establishment of international trade 
union unity and invited a delegation to come to Moscow, 

Alter having considered the letter of the A.U.C.C.T.U, at its 
session of September 15-16, the Executive Committee of the 
I.F.T.U. decided to enter into negotiations with tlie Soviet trade 
unions. A delegation consisting of Leon Jouhaux, Schevenellos and 
Sloltz was elected for the purpose, the A.U.GX.T.U. being notified 
that negotiations could begin on November 22-27 in one of the Eu- 
ropean centres. 

On October 9, 1937, the A.U.C.C.T.U. replied to this proposal of 
the I.F.T.U., declaring, that this date for the negotiations was ac- 
ceptable. With regard to the place for the negotiations, in view of 
Ihc approaching elections to the Supreme Soviet, making it impos- 
sible for the leading officers of the Soviet trade unions to leave llie 
country at lire moment, the A.U.C.C.T.U. invited the delegation to 
come to Moscow for the negotiations. 

2. TJie Soviet Trade Unions and the Struggle Against 
Fascism, for Peace 

The advent of German fascism to power acutely changed the 
whole international situation. In the central part of Europe, in 
one of the most cultured States — ^the homeland ol a great people 
that has given the world many brilliant leaders of the labour move- 
ment, science and art — ^brutal barbarians, the bearers of the most 
unbridled violence and obscivrantism, seized power, making great 
bonfires of the best works of wmrld literature ou the city squares, 
imprisoning and driving from the land the best and foremost men 
and women. 

fascism means war. The broad popular masses are beginning 
to see Whither the incendiary, provocatory policy of Germany and 
Italy in the West and of Japan in the East leads. The phantom 
of war, like a black cloud, is spreading not only over Europe, but 
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over the "whole world. The resentment of the broad popular masses 
aaaiust the instigators of war is growing, and so also is their striv- 
ing lo ward off all war provocations. A mighty movement is devel- 
oping against fascism, for peace. 

And in this movement the Soviet trade unions take active part. 

Tire U.S S R. wants peace. The U.S.S.R. does not want territoi’ial 
conquests or plunder. “We do not want a single foot of foreign 
territory, but wc will not surrender a single inch of our territory 
to anyone.” {StoUn.) True to its principles, the U.S.S.R. has been 
pursuing a consistent policy of peace, answering the interests of 
Socialist construction and meeting with the warm response of the 
toiling masses and advanced people of all lands. 

The Soviet trade unions fully support the peace policy of the 
Soviet Government. They also support all measures of the League 
of Nations directed towards diminishing the danger of war, to- 
wards keeping the appetites of the fascist aggressors in check. 

At the same time, the Soviet trade unions participate in those 
international organizations which set themselves the aim ol fight- 
ing against fascism, for peace. The A.U.C.C.T.U. unconditionally 
joined the International Committee of Struggle Against Fascism 
and War. The A.U.C.C.T.U. participates in the International Move- 
ment for Peace, uniting, besides the trade unions, numerous other 
organizations as well as indmdual adherents of peace. 

The Soviet delegation, headed by the Secretary of the A.U.C. 
C.T.U., Comrade Shvernik, actively collaborated with all peace 
advocates at tlie Fir.st International Peace Congress, held in 
Brussels in September 1936. In his speeches at the plenum of the 
congress and before the trade union commission Comrade Shvernik 
clearly and exhaustively elucidated the policy of the Soviet trade 
unions on the question of the struggle for peace. Comrade Shvernik 
again emphasized the firm conviction of the Soviet trade unions^ 
expressing the opinion not only of the twenty million organized 
workers, but of the entire working population of the U.S.S.R., that 
one of the most effective weapons in the fight against wav is unity 
of the international labour movement. Comrade Shvernik also ad- 
vanced the idea of “proletarian sanctions” against the aggressor* 
the violator of peace. This idea was supported by a number of the 
delegates of the congress and met with the sympathy of the broad 
masses of working people in all countries. Rut the leaders of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions turned a deaf ear to. 
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these proposals, made on behalf of the millions of working people 
ol the U.S.S.R. 

3. International Solidarity of the Soviet Trade Unions 

The Iccling of international proletarian solidarity is deeply in- 
grained in the working class of the U.S.S.R. and its trade unions. 
This feeling finds its expression in the strivings of the Soviet work- 
ers to establish a rapprochement with the workers of other coim- 
Iries for waging a joint struggle against war and fascism, for So- 
cialism. It also finds its expression in the great solidarity cam- 
paigns launched in the U.S.S.R. every time an important event oc- 
curs in the international labour movement. 

Let us give but a few examples of this solidarity. 

In January 1923 France dispatched its troops to the Ruhr 
District with the aim of getting reparations and placing even 
greater burdens on the backs of the German workers. In reply to 
this tlie Soviet workers organized collections of money and grain 
for the Ruhr pi’oletariat. Five hundred thousand poods’* of grain 
were sent by the workers of Soviet Russia to tlieir class hi'others 
in Germany. 

Another example, already mentioned above, was the collection 
of funds for the British workers during the general strike of 1926. 
Tlie Soviet trade unions sent the strikers eleven million gold rubles. 

But the mightiest demonstration of international solidarity on 
the part of the Soviet workers was the movement for rendering aid 
to the valiant fighters of Republican Spain, defending their coun- 
try against tlie rebel generals and foreign fascist plunderers. 

Upon the initiative of the women workers of the Dzerzhinsky 
Trekhgornaya Textile Mill in Moscow, collections of money for 
the purchase of food for the women and children of Republican 
Spain were started throughout the country. Workers, office em- 
ployees, collective farmers, artists, actors, writers, phj'sicians 
and scientists willingly and gladly contributed their share to the 
fund of solidarity with the Spanish people, organized by the 
A.U,C.C.T.U. And collections are still continuing. In many factories 
and insUtutions largo groups of workers pledged to fulfil the fol- 
lowing task of honour; to contribute a cerlain amount of their 
wages monthly for the women and children of the heroic Spanish 
Republic, until complete victory is won by the Spanish people over 
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the fascist insurgents and foreign inlcrvcnlionists. Thousand-? of 
children of the Spanish people have been brought to the U.S.S.R. 
from the various cities of Spain that were destroyed by the German 
and Italian fascist interventionists, and they are now being main- 
tained in kindergartens, rest homes and health resorts on funds 
collected by the Soviet trade unions. 

This mighty upsurge ot solidarity retlects the genuine inolelar- 
ian internationalism, so vividly expressed by Comrade Stalin, who 
in his telegram to Tosd Diaz, declared before the whole world: 

‘The toilers of the Soviet Union aie merely fulflllmg their duty hy 
rendering every assistance to the revolutionary masses of Spain. They 
realize that the liberation of Spain fiom the yoke of the fascist icnclion- 
aries is not the private cause of the Spaniards alone, hut is the common 
cause of the sshole of advanced and piogrcssive mankind." 

4 The Soviet Trade Unions and Foreign Workers’ Delcgaiions 

From the very first years of ilic Revolution immcrous woi leers' 
delegations from various capitalist countries began to visit llie 
Soviet Union, in order to see with their own eyes the new, Socialist 
system, the system whex-e there is no exploitation of man hy 
man, the Socialist fatherland of the world prolelarinl. The Soviet 
trade unions always considered it their proletarian duly to cxtciici 
a fraternal welcome to these delegations; to receive them as their 
Jiesl guests, to acquaint them with the achievements of Socialist 
construction, with the life and work of the Soviet working people 
with the tasks and structure of the trade union organizations, etc. 

It is already a sort of tradition for the A.U.C.G.T.U. Lo invite 
workers’ delegations from the capitalist countries to the U.S.S.R. 
every year for the May and November holidays. The delegates 
ai'e given every opportunity to visit enterprises, collective farms, 
cultural establishments, hospitals, sanatoriunis. They visit the 
homes of workers, Palaces of Culture, sports stadiums. They are 
received by the leaders of the Soviet State. They speak with work- 
ers, office employees and specialists, and on the basis of personal 
observations they learn the truth about the U.S.S.R., become con- 
vinced that the Socialist system has taken firm root in the Land 
of the Soviets, that the standard of living of the millions of work- 
ing people is steadily and rapidly rising, both materially and cul- 
turally. 

Thousands of delegates representing the workers of the capilal- 
isl countries have visited the U.S.S.R. during the years of Soviet 
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rul6. Their own statements, declarations and letters, in which they* 
express their delight in and admiration of all they had seen in the 
U.S.S.R., their profound solidarity with the Soviet working people, 
speak best of all about the impressions they received. 

Through the medium ol the foreign workers’ delegations, 
through the many tourist workers who visit the U.S.S.R , the Soviet 
trade unions strengthen their connections with the proletariat of 
the capitalist countries, with the international labour movement. 

In his report to the Fourteenth Congress of the Conuminist 
Party of the Soviet Union in J925, Comrade Stalin said: 

‘"Name anotluM Stale, he it the most deniocialic, which would agice 
to give itself up to tlie Iralernal control of woikeis’ delegations liom 
other countries. You will not name such a Slate, for theie is no such 
State in the world. Only our Stale the State ol the workers and peasants, 
can agree to such a step.” 

These words of the great leader of the peoples ol the U.S.S.R. 
best of all characterize the genuine Socialist nature of the Soviet 
Stale, the profound spirit of internationalism with which the Soviet 
toilers are imbued, and the significance which they attach to for- 
eign, workers* delegations. 

5, The Soviet Trade Unions and the Red International of Labour 

Unions 

While the leaders of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions took a hostile altitude toward the October Socialist Revolu- 
tion, ahd the Soviet trade unions, among the broad masses and in 
the ranks of many trade union organizations of the capitalist 
countries sympathy for the U.S.S.R. and its trade union organiza- 
tions grew from day to day. That was why as early as 1920 a 
number of trade union delegations came to Moscow from England, 
Italy, France, Germany, Bulgaria, Spain and other countries, with 
a view to establishing contact with the Soviet trade unions. After 
joint discussion of tlie conditions, tasks and prospects of the- 
international trade union movement, it was decided to set up the 
Internalional Trade Union Council for co-ordinating the action 
and siruggle of all elements and trade union organizations adher- 
ing to tire line of the class struggle. 

At the first congress of the revolutionary trade unions of thes 
whole world (1921) the Red International of Labour Unions was 
formed. Having been the initiator in establishing the revolutionary 
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Tirade Union International and representing its most powerful 
Election, the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions syslcnialic- 
Ally and untiringly fought, both through the Red International of 
Labour Unions and independently, for the creation of a single 
Trade Union International. This single International was to have 
united both the trade unions affiliated to the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and the Red International of Labour Unions, 
ns well as trade unions outside title ranks of both of these Interna- 
tionals. Time and again the Soviet tiade unions stressed this policy 
at All-Union Congresses of the trade unions and at the Plenums of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions Had the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions accepted the pioposal of the 
trade unions of the USSR, the international labour movement 
would have long since been united in one Trade Union Interna 
tional, with a membership of over 40,000,000 organized workeis, 
which could have tremendously strengthened the intoi national 
labour movement m its fight against fascism and war 

1 I I 

Despite the resistance of a number of reformist trade union 
leaders, the fraternal bond between the workers of the U.S S.R. 
and the workers of the capitalist countries, between the Soviet 
trade unions and the international trade union movement, is ex- 
tending and growing stronger. And this makes it possible to say 
with full confidence that international trade union unity, for wdiich 
the Soviet trade unions are fighting, and which, as the experiences 
■of France and Spain have shown, is one of the bases of the popular 
anti-fascist front, can and will be achieved at all cost 
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